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Tue Sociat Sgcurirry BuL_etin, the 
official monthly publication of the 
Social Security Administration, is 
issued primarily for distribution 
to agencies directly concerned with 
the administration of the Social 
Security Act. It reporis current 
data on operations of the Adminis- 
tration and the results of research 
and analysis pertinent to the social 
security programs. An annual sta- 
tistical supplement, which carries 
calendar-year data, has been pre- 
sented as part of each September 
issue of the BULLETIN since Sep- 
tember 1950. 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Office of the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Any part of 
the material appearing in the 
BULLETIN may be reproduced, but 
appropriate credit should be given. 
Suggestions or comments concern- 
ing the contents of the BULLETIN 
should be addressed to the BULLE- 
Tin office. 
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The BuLietin is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
single copies are 20 cents. 
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The BULLETIN is published monthly 
under authority of Public Resolu- 
tion No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by sec- 
tion 307, Public Act 212, Seventy- 
second Congress, approved June 
30, 1932. The printing of the publi- 
cation has been approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget (October 8, 1953). 
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Social Security in Review 


Commissioner Resigns 


OHN W. TRAMBURG, 
J commissiones of Social 

in the newly created Department 
of Health, Welfare, 
resigned as of July 31, 1954. He had 
been appointed Commissicner by 
President Eisenhower on November 
10, 1953. 

The months in which Mr. Tram- 
burg headed the Social Security Ad- 
ministration saw the development of 
proposals for 


the first 
Security 


Education, and 


important legislative 
expanding and strengthening the so- 
cial security program and their con- 
sideration by Congress. In this time, 
a site was selected for a new build- 
ing for the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, and prelimin- 
ary plans and specifications were de- 
veloped as a basis for final consider- 
ation by Congress. Child welfare, a 
field in which Mr. Tramburg has had 
extensive experience, was the sub- 
ject of two major conferences—the 
Nationwide conference on juvenile 
delinquency and the conference on 
East Coast migrant families. In these 
months the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has moved forward in its 
work to promote the economic and 


social well-being of our Nation’s 
citizens. 
During his Federal service Mr. 


Tramburg was on leave of absence 
from his position as director of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Wel- 
fare, and he is returning to that post. 


Railroad Retirement Act 
Amended 


On JuNE 16, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower signed the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act Amendments of 1954 (Pub- 











lic Law No. 398 (Eighty-third Con- 
gress, second session). The new law 
amends a provision in the Railroad 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1951 
that barred dual receipt of benefits 
under that program and under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram if any part of the railroad re- 
tirement annuity was based on serv- 
ice before 1937. The 1951 provision, 
which was reported in the February 
1952 issue of the BULLETIN, did not 
prevent duplication of retirement 
benefits under the two programs 
when the railroad retirement annuity 
was based solely on service after 
1936. There has been no duplication of 
survivor benefits under the two sys- 
tems, because the wage records under 
both programs are combined in de- 
termining benefits. 

Public Law No. 398 repeals the 
dual benefits provision retroactively 
to the date of its original enactment. 
As a result, not only are completely 
independent retirement benefits to be 
payable under the two systems but 
also individuals with railroad service 
before 1937 who are currently on the 
rolls will receive lump-sum D)pay- 
ments from the Railroad Retirement 
Board that represent retroactive pay- 
ments of the reduction previously 
made in their retirement annuities. 
If the worker has died during or 
before June 1954, the refund will be 
paid only to his widow (or widower) 
or to his children. 


Program Operations 


MONTHLY benefits being paid under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program at the end of April totaled 
$271.2 million. About 6.3 million 
persons were receiving these benefits 
—92,700 more than at the end of 


March. The increases in the num- 
ber of old-age and wife’s benefits 
were smaller than those in March, 
while for all types of survivor month- 
ly benefits they were larger. The 
overall increase was slightly smaller 
than that in March. 
Since September 1952 
benefits were increased under the 
1952 amendments) there has been a 
continuous rise in the amount of the 
average old-age benefit. The April 
increase of 9 cents brought the 
average payment up to $51.62. For 
all other types of benefits except 
mother’s benefits, average amounts 
have shown a similar upward trend 
since September 1952. The increases 
for the 19 months since September 
1952 range from $2.83 for old-age 
benefits (from $48.79 to $51.62) to 
28 cents for aged widow’s benefits 
(from $40.65 to $40.93). The higher 
averages are the result chiefly of the 
progressively rising proportion of 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
computed under the new-start for- 
mula. This computation method uses 
only earnings after 1950 and, on the 
whole, produces higher benefits than 
those obtained by using earnings 
after 1936 and the conversion table. 
The average for mother’s benefits de- 
creased for several months after 
September 1952 due to administra- 
tive changes provided for in the 1952 
amendments. Since January 1953, 
however, the average for this type of 
benefit has gone up each month 
Monthly benefits were awarded to 


(when the 


141,100 persons in April, slightly 
fewer than in March but about 5 
percent more than the number 


awarded a year earlier. Almost 11,- 
300 widow’s or widower’s benefits 
were awarded in April, an all-time 








high. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $8.9 million were awarded 
in April to 53,200 persons, more than 
in any other month since the begin- 
ning of the program. 


e Highlighting public assistance 
caseload changes in April was the 
reversal of a 6-month upward trend 
in the general assistance caseload. 
The decrease of 8,000 cases brought 
the total caseload to 318,000, which 
was still, however, 15 percent higher 
than the caseload in April 1953. Of 
the 47 States reporting changes, 31 
had fewer cases than in the preceding 
month, including 14 States with de- 
creases of 5-19 percent. In the 15 
States with higher caseloads, rela- 
tively large increases occurred only 
in Arizona (34.5 percent) and Hawaii 
(35.8 percent). In most of the 46 
States for which comparisons with 
April 1953 can be made, caseload 
changes were substantial; about two- 
thirds of these States, however, had 
larger caseloads than a year earlier. 
In aid to dependent children, the 
number of families rose 6,000 during 
April, compared with an average 
monthly increase of more than 6,800 
in the preceding 4 months. More 
than three-fourths of the States re- 
ported increases in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children. The recent increases in this 
program have more than offset the 
decline in caseload that occurred 
during 1953. Three-fifths of the 
States reported more families on the 
rolls in April 1954 than in April 
1953. The net change for the country 
was 2,400 families. For aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
the number of recipients increased 
1.3 percent, and the caseloads for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
were slightly higher in April than 
in March. In old-age assistance there 
has been a net decline since April 
1953 of 33,000 or 1.3 percent in the 
number of recipients. 
Discontinuance early this year of 
benefits paid by the United Mine 
Workers to disabled miners and fam- 
ilies of deceased miners has added 
to the number of applicants for all 
types of assistance in a few States, 
including Alabama, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. Because 
(Continued on page 28) 


Selected current statistics 


{Corrected to June 8, 1954] 














April 


— a — —.. 


y Calendar year 
April 








‘ | March 
item 1954 1954 1953 tae 
| 1953 1952 
- — -— ——— | —-————- } —— —-~ ———- 
Labor Force! (in thousands) | 
| 
eS Pee eee 64,063 63,825 62,810 | 63,417 62, O#¢ 
Employed. _--. ERE =. Lea ie 60,598 60,100 61,228 | 61,804 61,293 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- | 
ae POE IER, FR Se ee eee 46, 30K 45 hy 
Covered by State unemployment in- | | 
(EE Rae Ean eis SEF i 35, 500 35, 000 36, 200 30,442 35, 717 
RRA Ee pete 3,465 | 3,725 1,582 | 1,523 1,673 
| 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally | | 
adjusted at annual rates) | j 
| | 
i a $282.0 $282.9 $282.7 | $284 $269.7 
umetogess’ income %..................s<- 193. 5 | 194.2 | 197.2 | 198 184.3 
Proprietors’ and rental income_-_.....-.--- 49.1 | 49.5 19.4 49.9 E1.2 
Personal interest income and dividends. -- 23.1 23.1 | 22.0 | 22.8 21 
| TOES RILD 2.5 | 2.5 | 2.5 | ‘ 2.4 
Social insurance and related payments 8__- 11.4 11.2 9.0 | | 7.9 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances ® and | 
NS SEE ESS PPS 5 | 5 | 4 f a 
Miscellaneous income payments !__..._-- 2.3 | 2.3 2.4 | 2.2 2.4 
| | ! 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 
Monthly benefits: } 
Current-payment status: ™@ j 
Number (in thousands)...............-- 6, 323 6, 230 eh a On Eee 
Amount (in thousands)..........__._- -| $271,244 | $266, 686 | $224,274 | $3,013,200 | $2,228,969 
Average old-age benefit. .............-.--- $51.62 £51.53 | | aE 
Awards (in thousands): | } 
Rd ae Re 141 143 135 1,419 1,053 
0 GAS ELLE GATES DIE AS $6,484 $6,685 $6,118 $65, 772 $42, 750 
| 
Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial clairns (in thousands). .........._...- | 1,442 | 1,392 835 | 11.34 11,174 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou-| | | | 
Rept SRE Re REE ES SSE ee: 9, 537 | 9,969 4,532 | 1,448 54,311 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) .--.....-- 8,333 | 8,985 | 3, 698 $2, FAC 45,777 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands)_ 1,894 | 1,953 | 840) Sl2 874 
Benefits paid (in millions) #%_...........-..- $201 | $216 £83 $952 $998 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- | | 
a a a £24. 79 $24. 66 | #23. 27 | $23. 5 $22.79 
| 
Public Assistance! | 
| 
Recipients (in thousands): | 
ee. re 2,583 2,582 | 2,616 |..... . 
Aid to dependent children: 
EER OA RADL ES See 576 570 573 Z 
ES A EE IS 1,548 | 1,530 | aaa eee 
CS EAE LILLE LEIS LELLE 100 | 100 99 . 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | } 
NESE ah aS SES BE Ra ae 2n5 | 203 173 aes 
General assistance__._.........-- phamaenall 318 | 326 275 Scoudecessansnsnaneel 
Average payments: | 
Old-age assistance ..................-.--..- $51.34 #51. 34 $51.96 |...-.-. neaicebiannl 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ---.-- 84.91 | 84. 7 | es Se 
Fi AA ALERTS Sa FAENp 55. 82 55.79 1 ee paeneeqeene 
Aid to the permanently and totally disalled__| 53. 59 | 53. 51 7 EE EEL ET 
I i ieees §2. 15 52. 42 48. 29 |_.... noweeses 








1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

? Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for April 1953 and for 1954 
not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

‘Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel] in all 
areas. 

5’ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-ieave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Fxcludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 

7 Payments to recipients under the 4 specia] public 


assistance programs and general assistance 

® Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and loca] retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disavility bene- 
fits; and unemployment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 

®* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

10 Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Govern- 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, busi- 
ness transfer payments, and recoveries under the 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; calen- 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

12 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

13 Except for general assistance, includes vendor 
payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments. 
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Social Security in Israel 


by WILBUR J. 


Israel is one of the most recent additions to the roster of 
nations providing the protection of old-age and survivors in- 


surance to their people. 


The National Insurance Law, enacted 


in late 1953, also established a system of maternity benefits and 


benefits for work accidents. 


The law and its background are 


summarized in the following pages. 


sure designed to cover more than 

a single risk was enacted on 
November 18, 1953, and became effec- 
tive April 1, 1954. It provides bene- 
fits to the aged and to widows and 
orphans, maternity benefits, and ben- 
efits for work accidents. The provi- 
sion of work accident and maternity 
benefits represents the improvement 
of existing programs and their con- 
solidation into a single social insur- 
ance act. The chief new program 
established by the 1953 law is old- 
age and survivors insurance, 

The history ard content of this 
social insurance law reveal a blend 
of local mutual aid society practice 
with workers’ protective legislation 
under the British mandate, plus the 
incorporation of other social insur- 
ance principles common to many re- 
cent plans and modern laws. It is 
the purpose of this article to trace 
this unique combination of influences 
to their issue in the 1953 law and to 
show the setting of the act within 
the varied welfare services of the 
State of Israel. 


{ SRAEL/’S first social security mea- 


Early Programs 

Palestine on the eve of its inde- 
pendence as the State of Israel had 
one act classifiable as a social insur- 
ance measure—the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance, adopted in 1927 
and completely revised in 1947. It 
also had an important health insur- 
ance organization of nearly 40 years’ 
standing—the Workers’ Sick Fund 
(Kupat Holim)—which began oper- 


* Mr. Cohen is the director and Mr. Far- 
man a staff member of the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Office of the Com- 
missioner. Mr. Cohen gathered most of 
the background information in personal 
interviews in Israel in November 1952. 
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ations in 1912 with 150 members and 
has been since 1920 a part of the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor 
(Histradruth). 

Under the General Federation there 
also were smaller funds that provide 


for invalidity, unemployment, and 
death. These funds are still in oper- 
ation. The Workers’ Sick Fund, 


covering two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, continues to give workers their 
main protection against illness. The 
workmen’s compensation law oper- 
ated for more than 25 years to in- 
demnify for and give medical atten- 
tion to occupational injuries. The 
principal provisions of these two 
measures are therefore an important 
chapter in the story of Israel’s pro- 
tection for workers. 

Most highly developed of the 
country’s social insurance institutions 
is the Workers’ Sick Fund, which in- 
cludes in its membership al}l labor- 
union members—65-—70 percent of all 
gainfully employed persons. By pay- 
ment of a single contribution the 
worker meets his union members ip 
dues, the cost of health insurance, 
and membership in other funds, 
including those for unemployment 
(established 1932), widows and or- 
Phans (1938), and old-age insur- 
ance (1943). For his membership 
in the Sick Fund the worker pays 
3.8 percent of wages, and if his 
dependents are to be fully covered 
there is an added fee equal to three- 
fourths of the single person’s contri- 
bution. Employers usually pay 3 per- 
cent of payrolls. Small grants— 
somewhat increased in recent years 
—have been made by the Govern- 
ment for the construction or main- 
tenance of hospitals. 

The premiums entitle the worker 
to medical attention in the Fund’s 


CoHEN and Cart H. Farman * 


own clinics and hospitals or in hos- 
pitals under contract with the Fund, 
to cash sickness benefits for 6 months, 
and to maternity care that includes 
part of the cost of hospitalization 
(or a cash grant instead of hospital 
care). Cash maternity benefits are 
provided under separate legislation. 
Cash sickness benefits under the 
Fund are about one-fourth of the 
workers’ wages. 

Of the Fund’s estimated 1952 budg- 
et of 19.5 million Israeli pounds,! 
42 percent came from members’ dues, 
37 percent from employer ccntribu- 
tions, 12 percent from payments for 
services, and 8 percent from Govern- 
ment grants. The two principal items 
of expense were dispensaries (and 
auxiliary institutes), which account- 
ed for 49 percent of the outgo, 
and hospitalization and convalescent 
homes (24 percent). In 1952 the 
Fund had 381,843 members; their de- 
pendents brought the total number 
entitled to services to approximately 
975,000. 

Growth since the founding of the 
State of Israel is shown by the fact 
that in 1948 there were 142,675 con- 
tributing members and a total cover- 
age of 328,000 persons.? 

The workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram has been another important 
protection to workers. Under British 
mandate, the League of Nations Man- 
dated Territory of Palestine promul- 
gated in January 1927 what was cited 
(because of earlier publication in 
draft form) as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance of 1926.3 With 
an occasional change to keep benefits 
in line with higher living costs or 
to increase coverage, it remained the 
law for 20 years and was then great- 
ly expanded and improved by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
of 1947. 


1 The official value of the Israeli pound 
in United States money is 55 cents. 

2I. Kanev, “Social Insurance in Israel” 
(English abstract), Labour Studies, Febru- 
ary 1953, pp. 23-30. 

’International Labor 
tive Series, 1927—L.N. 2. 


Office, Legisla- 








The Ordinance made employers 
liable to pay amounts specified in 
the law to manual workers in all 
types of employment whose annual 
income does not exceed IL 3,000. 
Under the 1953 amendments *# bene- 
fits for temporary disablement were 
three-fourths of the average weekly 
wage, subject to a maximum of IL 
23 a week. For persons in the lower 
wage brackets the benefits were 
equal to full wages, but could not be 
more than IL 14 weekly. They were 
paid from the first day of illness for 
not more than 6 months and were 
then replaced by a permanent dis- 
ability pension—at the same rate if 
incapacity was total but scaled down- 
ward for partial disablement. 

Death benefits took the form of 
lump-sum payments equal to three 
times the worker’s average annual 
earnings, but not less than IL 2,150 
or more than IL 4,300. For surviving 
children the payment was a sum 
equal to IL 6 multiplied by the num- 
ber of months between the child’s 
age at the death of the parent and 
the attainment of age 16. 

Cash was also allowed for such 
customary medical care as treatment 
and hospitalization, and in addition 
artificial limbs and surgical appli- 
ances were provided. 

The program was under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Labor, with 
the Director of Labor recording 
agreements arrived at between the 
worker (or the worker’s survivors) 
and the employer or insurance com- 
pany. 

Among the program’s limitations 
were the fact that insurance was not 
compulsory and that it made only 
partial provision for medical services. 
Nevertheless, in 1952 it applied to 
21,000 accidents—75 of them fatal— 
and paid substantial benefits. 

Certain related services have also 
been significant. Under the maternity 
benefit program first enacted in 1927, 
the employer was liable—or could 
insure with the Workers’ Sick 
Fund—for specified benefits, which 
amounted, under the Ordinance of 
1945, to 75 percent of wages for 4 
weeks before and 4 weeks after con- 


4See Albert Loewenthal, “Insurance in 
Israel,”"”" Commerce (Journal of Chambers 





of Commerce in Israel), Tel-Aviv, Insur- 
ance Supplement, Oct. 1953, pp. 4-5. 














Widows’ and Orphans’ Funa aisy 
pays a lump sum on the death of the 
breadwinner; both this Fund and the 
Old-Age Fund may continue to pay 
benefits supplementing those pro- 





finement. Agriculture and domestic 
service were not covered. 

In addition to health insurance, 
the Workers’ Sick Fund pays lump- 
sum benefits for invalidity. The 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance benefit provisions, by program, as enacted 











in 1953} 
Amount of | 
monthly flat- | 
Type of beneficiary rate basic | Benefit as percent of wages | Benefit durat 
benefit ! 
(in pounds) 
Old-age and survivors insurance 
Aged worker, no dependents. - BG Eitiiccoceencan Gucmacdok ..| Life. 
Aged worker, with depend- 
ents: | 
EE ie a ne 22. 500 ‘ cidintintigneet For aged per » life; for 
SE er ery 28. 500 es a . children, to age 14 (age 18, 
eee SEED Pedccascsesadened in s¢ l 
Widow, aged 50 or over____-_- 15. 000 Life or r : 
Widow, no children: 
Aged 45-49 at widowhood. ._ 11.230 |... ‘ Banner ; Life or remarr 
Aged 40-44 at widowhood. -. AY Ea sae Life or r 
Geren G00 GD. .. ..cccccccecs ,  » Sera 
Widow any age, with children 
| SS eS 22. 500 For the wid fe remar 
a i SE eee el riage; for ¢ to age 
3 or more children_......... . 7 em EY 14 8 01) 
Widow on remarriage. _ . 2 180. 000 PS EE SES er eS 
Full orphan: 
ee : i _ sé dethen To age 14 (age 18, ifin school) 
RR 22. 500 |....- ; nana . Do 
eae ine _. ieheme . ; Do 
4 or more children... - 34. 000 bab aad Db 
Work accident insurance 
Worker: 
With temporary disability.|............... 75.0 Uy 4 2f 
ve 
With permanent total dis- 
ability _. . : ih Rcatendenitetpabetind 75.0 3. i 
With permanent partial 
disability: 
More than 24 percent.....}.............- Pension in proportion to di 
| ability 
CO EE, eae ee me Lump sum in proportion t Du 
disability 
Survivor: 
Widow, aged 50 or over, or 
invalid . _. : ES WEE 45.0 I 
Widow, no children 
Aged 50 or over____- 7 s . Se ; Life or 
(| SPS aS 30.0 Life 
ES ES a a 135 l i vages 
Widow who has or has had 
children: 
0 Ss cee see .-| 66.9... _ For W ur 
2 children... eaten F sliemended 67.5.2. ae riage t 14 
EE a PN ieenieai aida tele iptictie 1s i 
Widower, aged 50 or over, 
aes Eikthendasodadatenl 45.0 I 
Other dependents 
In addition to widow and 
|) See ‘ -.------.-| Same as for children Lif 
No widow or child eligible 
ESS ee .-| 32.5 Life 
TL SRE .| 56.25 ra a --| Life 
EE Ee: EEA aes FT 
Maternity insurance 
Insured working woman § | 
(maternity allowance)......}................ 75.06 oad - 12 week 
Insured working woman | } 
(parte grams)... ............- | |, ES ER RT S| an eR TN 
Wife of insured worker (birth | 
EE PEE Ricine vécniiinn seceanatnnieniie hae 
1 Basic benefits are increased by amounts related ‘ Payable only if total benefits for widow and 


children do not exceed maximum for total survivor 
benefits—75 percent of wages 

5 Employed or self-employed. 

6 Up to a maximum of 35 pounds a 


to cost-of-living index. See text tabulation, page 5, 
for total amounts of benefits in May 1954, when 
index was 217. 

? Lump sum. 

3 Up to a maximum of 5 pounds a day. 
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vided under the compulsory insur- 
ance program. For unemployed 
workers, the Fund established in 1932 
provides cash benefits, low-cost food, 


holiday camps for children, and 
sometimes communal feeding facili- 
ties. 

Planning 


The 1953 legislation resulted from 
the development of the programs 
just noted and from the formal rec- 
ommendations of several committees 
to which the Parliament (Knesset) 
gave careful attention. The chron- 
ology of planning and proposals for 
legislation dates from 1945. In that 
year the Social Insurance Committee 
of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labor proposed a comprehensive 
program to cover the risks of old 
age, invalidity, death (through sur- 
vivor pensions), sickness, maternity, 
industrial injuries, and unemploy- 
ment. Costs were to be divided about 
equally among insured persons (who 
would pay 6 percent), employers (7 
percent), and the Government (6 
percent). 

In 1948, only a month after for- 
mation of the new independent Gov- 
ernment, the Federation issued an- 
other report, the product of its So- 
cial Research Institute. The recom- 
mendations advocated the same 
comprehensive program as in 1945, 
but in more detail and with the sug- 
gestion that the plan go forward in 
three stages. The first would see es- 
tablishment of all the social insur- 
ance programs, including unemploy- 
ment insurance, and also of basic 
medical services for the whole popu- 
lation. After 3 or 4 years, according 
to the estimate, the program would 
enter its second stage, with the em- 
phasis placed on providing more 
medical services, including specialist 
care, and on the transfer of social 
work from private to public agen- 
cies. Three to 4 years later, in the 
final stage, family allowances would 
be paid and an expanded public 
housing program would be offered. 

The head of the Workers’ Sick 
Fund, Itshak Kanev, was chairman of 
the committees whose reports have 
been described, and in 1949 he was 
also made head of the government- 
ally appointed Interministerial Com- 
mittee for Social Insurance Plan- 
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ning. This committee’s proposals, as 
published in 1950, were similar to 
the 1948 recommendations. Certain 
points were common to the two plans. 
Contributions would be a percentage 
of the workers’ pay; short-term 
benefits would be computed on a 
percentage basis; old-age, invalidity, 
and survivor benefits were to be 
computed on a flat-rate basis; and 
the comprehensive system would be 
inaugurated in three stages. The 
1950 plan also contained special pro- 
visions for a national hospital fund 
to provide needed care for insured 
persons and their dependents. 

When legislative action was fore- 
cast in March 1951, the intention of 
the Government was to include in 
its forthcoming bill a comprehensive 
program covering insurance against 
all risks except possibly unemploy- 
ment. The bill introduced on July 
4, 1951, however, concentrated on 
old-age and _ survivors’ insurance, 
maternity grants, and funeral bene- 
fits. 

With some important modifications, 
including the addition of work acci- 
dent insurance, this bill unanimously 
passed its first reading in the Knesset 
early in 1952. It was changed in 
some additional aspects—mainly in 
benefit amounts and percentages—to 
become the law of November 18, 
1953. 

Dr. George Lotan, Director of the 
National Insurance Institute—the ad- 
ministrative agency established by 
the law—has explained certain char- 
acteristics of the program: 


The National Insurance Law of Is- 
rael in its present form is the result 
of comprehensive studies of the leg- 
islation of other countries in this field 
and of the development of mutual 
aid institutions in Israel itself. 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
comprises the whole population. It 
is in some of its clauses based on 
findings of the Beveridge Report. 


Hospitalization as a condition of the 
payment of maternity grant may be 
characterized as a special trend of 
the law. The health of mothers and 
their infants in a country like Israel 
can be safeguarded best, if confine- 
ment takes place in a hospital. The 
number of hospital beds for preg- 
nant women is sufficient to cope with 
the needs. 


Work-accident insurance replaces the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 

enacted as early as 1927 by 
the Mandatory Government. With 
the introduction of medical and vo- 
cational rehabilitation as additional 
benefits, it keeps in line with the 
modern tendency first of ail to re- 
habilitate the injured worker, and 
to regard financial compensation for 
loss of earning power as of second 
importance. 


The collection of the insurance fees 
will be carried out in close coopera- 
tion with the Income Tax Depart- 
ment, and individual records will be 
kept only with the National Insur- 
ance Institute. Here the arrange- 
ments of the [United States system 
of] old-age and survivors insurance 

. served as a model for our scheme. 
The National Insurance Institute 
starts its work after voluntary insur- 
ance schemes, especially those oper- 
ated by the General Federation of 
Labor, had been in existence for 
many years. The implementation of 
the law will therefore in many cases 
represent no additional burden to the 
national economy; on the contrary: 
the reserves, which will accumulate 
during the first years, may tempo- 
rarily serve as a source of financing 
development projects. 


Present Law 


Under the act of 1953, old-age ben- 
efits become payable 3 years from 
April 1, 1954, and survivor benefits 
1 year from that date. The amount 
of the basic benefits is shown in table 
1, and these benefits are increased in 
accordance with the cost-of-living 
index. The benefits that would have 
been payable in May 1954, when the 
index was at 217, are shown below 
in terms of pounds per month. 


Total after cost-of- 
living increase 


Basic benefit 


Fe eee 32.550 
RR ee re rrr 48.825 
EE Saar kc acabcacdeecdinmdaeha aes 61.845 
DD kérscurbs as Oe lewen es ae daneee 73.780 
11.250 Se re ee er 24.415 

| Ee cree ree ee 16.275 
180.000 (lump sum) . 390.600 


The old-age and survivor pensions 
are also increased if the worker con- 
tributes for more than 10 years and 
if he continues working after he 
reaches retirement age. For each 
contribution year beyond 10 the pen- 
sions are increased by 2 percent, with 
a maximum increase of 50 percent. 








For each contribution year after the 
worker has reached retirement age, 
the pensions are increased 5 percent, 
with a maximum of 25 percent. 

The retirement ages are 65 for men 
and 60 for women; for persons em- 
ployed in certain types of heavy 
manual labor the ages may be re- 
duced by the Minister of Labor to 
62 for men and 57 for women. Men 
who are 70 years of age and women 
who are aged 65 may receive bene- 
fits whether they retire or not. For 
the first 5 years after an individual 
reaches the minimum required age, 
however, retirement is a condition 
for receipt of benefit. 

The normal minimum qualifying 
period is 5 years of contributions; 
this requirement is reduced to 3 years 
for men aged 60-67 and women 
aged 55-62 who were in the country 
on the date the law was passed. 

Survivor benefits are payable after 
1 year of contributions. They are 
discontinued for widows on remar- 
riage and for orphans at age 14 (age 
18 if in school). 

The new work accident insurance 
will provide temporary disability 
benefits (called “injury benefits”) up 
to a maximum of 26 weeks at 75 per- 
cent of wages, with a maximum of 
IL 5 daily (payable 7 days a week). 
The worker who is permanently and 
totally incapacitated will receive a 
pension at the same rate as the tem- 
porarily disabled worker. When the 
incapacity is more than 25 percent 
but less than total, the rate of the 
pension will be proportionate to the 
disability. For incapacity of 5-24 
Percent, lump-sum payments—also 
proportionate to the disability—will 
be made. 

Survivor benefits for the depend- 
ents of those dying as a result of 
work-connected injury are varying 
percentages of what the total per- 
manent disability pension would have 
been; they vary also according to the 
age of the widow if she does not have 
and has not had dependent children. 

For a widow who is aged 50 or is 
an invalid at the time of her hus- 
band’s death from a work injury, the 
pension is 60 percent of the amount 
her husband’s total disability benefit 
would have been. The invalid wid- 
ower is also entitled to a pension on 
the same terms. Widows aged 40-49 


who do not have and have not had 
dependent children receive 40 per- 
cent of what would have been the 
total disability benefit of the insured 
husband, and they receive 60 per- 
cent when reaching age 50. If the 
widow is under 40 years of age, she 
receives a lump sum that is equal 
to three times the annual pension to 
which a surviving widow aged 50 
would have been entitled. 

The widow with a child or children 
receives the full widow’s pension, 
with no reduction because of age. In 
addition she is entitled to an in- 
crease of 20 percent in the rate of 
the pension for total disability of 
her husband if she has one dependent 
child, 30 percent additional for twc 
children, and 40 percent for three or 
more children. 

The widow who has had but no 
longer has eligible child beneficiaries 
dependent on her continues to re- 
ceive the full benefit even if she is 
under age 50. 

For a full orphan, the work acci- 
dent survivor benefits are 60 percent 
of what would have been the total 
disability benefit of the insured; it 
is 80 percent if there are two chil- 
dren; 90 percent for three; and the 
full benefit for four or more children. 

If there is neither widow nor child, 
other surviving dependents receive 
a pension as follows: 


Number of Percent of in- 

dependents sured’s pension 
DP Sede UPe deeds eacbereseendbawee meen 50 
A ee Pee ee eT reer eee ee 75 
PED 2c, nadddientendensunnedaews wen 100 


If the maximum for a wife and 
any children is less than 100 percent 
of the total disability benefit that 
would have been payable to the de- 
ceased worker, then any other de- 
pendents may receive partial bene- 
fit; the amount is the same as for a 
child dependent. The maximum sur- 
vivor pension is the full pension for 
total disability. 

The worker who is disabled from 
a work accident or occupational 
disease will receive full medical care 
(including general and _ specialist 
services and medicines) and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Medical atten- 
tion is provided by the Government 
itself through its health services and 
through the facilities of the new In- 


Table 2.—Comparison of financing 
provisions of social insurance pro- 
grams, as proposed and enacted 





Percent of earnings 
| 
Program | ey 
| 1945 | 1948 | 1950 | 1951 | 1958 
plan | plan} plan | bill | law 


Old-age and sur 
vivors insur- 
ance 
Total contribu- 
tion. _ ee 2.5 3.0 3.0 2. 75 
Insured perso! G7 06 l 1.U ] 
Employer... _- 67 8 1.5 1.5 | 
Government. . 07 1.0 f 5 1,25 
Maternity insur- 
ance: 
Total contribu- 
sen. ... _ a 1.1 a8 1.1 
Insured person, - 3 3 3 4 
Emiployer.....|..-.-. { 3 3 4 
Government. _|__.-- 0 5 ; ee 
Work accident in- 
surance 
Total contribu- 
iion____- 1.0 1.2/1.5 *1.5 
Insured person 0 
Employer 1.0 
Government... U v0 0 0 


1 Ten percent of other income (contributions of the 
employer and the insured person combined). It 
will not be paid initially but at a date to be decided 
by the Ministers of Finance and of Labor with the 
approval of the Finance Committee of the Knesset. 

? Not available. 

2 Forty-five percent of other income (contribu- 
tions of the employer and the insured person com- 
bined). It will not be paid initially (see footnote 1). 

‘ Estimated average; individual rates will vary 
with risk. 

§ Bill as originally written did not include work 
accident insurance. 

6 Estimated average; individual 
with risk (0.5-3 percent of wages 


rates will vary 


surance Institute, and by those exist- 
ing agencies or institutions approved 
by the Minister of Labor after con- 
sultation with the Minister of Health. 

The provision for maternity bene- 
fits resembles rather closely those in 
the British National Insurance Act. 
There is a lump-sum grant for all 
births, payable to the mother for 
hospital care and purchase of neces- 
sary items for the infant. This grant 
amounts in value to IL 55; it may be 
paid all in cash, partly in kind, or 
directly to the hospital. There is 
also a maternity allowance to em- 
ployed or self-employed women, 
payable for 12 weeks and amounting 
to 75 percent of earnings, subject to 
a maximum of IL 35 a week. The 
woman may not be gainfully work- 
ing during receipt of the allowance; 
in addition she must have had em- 
ployment for the 10 consecutive 
months preceding the earliest date on 
which benefit is payable and must 
have paid contributions for 9 of those 
months. The birth grant is given to 
the insured woman worker or the 
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Table 3.—Comparison of selected be 
grams, as propose 


oo provisions in social insurance pro- 


and as enacted 





1950 proposal | 1951 bill 











——————— _e : 
Program 1945 proposal 1948 proposal | 
—_—_—_—_—| meen a eee a 
Old-age and Subsidy to exist-| Flat-rate pay- | 
survivors ing mutual |} ments, with 
insurance. funds recom- cost-of-living 
mended. | changes. 
Minimum | | 
pension rate } 
suggested. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Maternity 3 of wages for | 24 of wages for 
insurance. 12 weeks. | 12 weeks to | 
Medical care. | employedor | 
self-employed 
women; medi- 
cal care and 
layette for all 
births. 
Work accident | Periodic cash ben-| Periodic benefits 
insurance. efits for all | for all risks. 
Medical care. 





risks. Medical 





care. 





Flat-rate pay- 


| 1953 law 
Flat-rate pay- | Flat-rate pay- | 


ments, in- ments, in- ments, in- 
creased 507, creased 2% per} creased 2% per 
after 20 years’ contribution contribution 
insurance. year after 10 year after 10 


years’ coverage, 
Cost-of-living 
changes. 


years’ cover- 
age. Cost-of- 
living changes. 


| 
Cost-of-living | 
Means test a 
| 
| 


changes. 


condition of 
benefit ini- 
tially. 

100% of wages | 100% of wages | 75% of wages for 
for 12 weeks to forl2weeksto | 12 weeks toem- 
employed or employed or ployed or self- 
self-employed self-employed employed wo- 
women; infant women; infant men; birth 


grant of IL 55 


benefits, cash 
for all births. 


benefits, cash 
or kind, for all 


or kind, for all 


births. births. 

Periodic benefits | Not in original | Periodic benefits 
for all risks, bill, general for all risks, 
usually at 75% funeral] grants usually at 75% 
of wages or sal- being provi- of wages or sal- 
ary. Medical ded. Bill ary. edica] 
care. amended be- care. 


forejfirst read- 
ing to include 
periodic bene- 
fits for all risks, 
| usually at 75% 
| of wages or sal- 
ary. Medical 
| care. 











wife of the insured man, provided 
only that application is made within 
1 year after the child’s birth. The 
birth grants first became payable as 
of April 1, 1954, as did the maternity 
allowances payable to women al- 
ready entitled to benefits from their 
employers under the Employment of 
Women Ordinance, 1945. 

Administration of the system is in 
the hands of an Insurance Institute, 
under the Ministry of Labor. The 
composition of the Council, or gov- 
erning body, of the Institute is de- 
termined by regulation. The Minis- 
ter of Labor is the chairman of the 
Council. The administrative organ- 
ization is headed by the Director of 
the Institute, an official appointed by 
the Minister of Labor, who also ap- 
points the heads of each branch of 
insurance. The director, deputy di- 
rector, actuary, and heads of the dif- 
ferent insurance branches make up 
the directorate of the Institute. This 
directorate appoints the remainder of 
the staff. 

Appeals concerning benefits and 
other matters are heard by special 
courts that include a regular magis- 
trate and two representatives of the 
public. Appeal may be made from 
these courts only on questions of law, 
and the matter then goes to a Court 
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of Appeal composed of three profes- 
sional judges. 

It should be noted that the new 
law established fewer programs than 
were originally proposed as the first 
stage of a comprehensive plan and 
thus represents a more limited un- 
dertaking than was first intended. 
It set up the first part of stage one, 
as the head of the Workers’ Sick 
Fund has pointed out, rather than 
the whole first stage as suggested by 
the Interministerial Committee.5 The 
initial stage as originally projected 
would have had employed persons 
insured against all the normal social 
insurance risks immediately. For the 
programs adopted, however, there is 
essential unity between planning and 
legislation. Since unemployment is 
being attacked through public works, 
there would appear to be gaps only 
at points such as invalidity insurance 
and family allowances. 

In most of the world’s social in- 
surance programs, invalidity insur- 
ance has been most commonly linked 
with old-age and survivor benefits. 
Israel has put old-age and survivor 
pensions into operation before in- 


5Itshak Kanev, “National Insurance in 
Israel—The First Law,"”’ Weekly News Bul- 
letin, Government Information Service, 
Jan. 12, 1954, pp. 11-16. 


validity pensions, with the possibility 
that the latter will be linked to 
health insurance, as in Great Britain 
and Belgium. The similarity of all 
the planning is clearly illustrated in 
table 2 and table 3, which show cer- 
tain provisions of the present law, 
compared with corresponding provi- 
sions in recent plans and proposals. 


Programs Related to Social 
Security 


Israel, like every other country, 
depends on many programs besides 
social insurance to reduce poverty 
and to perform needed services for 
its people. Private and State assist- 
ance are both of great importance. 
Among the factors that make Israel’s 
development unusual in these re- 
spects are the strong tradition of 
self-help and mutual aid, the re- 
cency of independence, the volume of 
immigration, and the important as- 
sistance given by organizations out- 
side Israel. 

Observers are unanimously agreed 
that the diversity and emphasis on 
improvement in the social services 
are unusual in view of the size of 
Israel. In 1950 the Youth Immigra- 
tion (Aliyah), operating on a budget 
of about $13 million, placed about 
15,000 children and youths aged 10- 
17 and supervised their care. 

Children’s homes of all types totaled 
152 in 1950; they had accommoda- 
tions for 11,000 children. Most are 
under private auspices. Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, operates the Hadassah Med- 
ical Organization, which has a wide 
network of medical institutions in 
the country. In 1949 its outpatient 
clinics in Jerusalem alone were car- 
ing for 1,000 patients daily. In that 
year the Organization admitted to its 
insitutions 8,000 pregnant women, as 
well as 9,700 infants and 7,100 chil- 
dren aged 1-4. It was the largest 
agency providing maternity and in- 
fant welfare services in the country, 
outstripping even the Workers’ Sick 
Fund in giving this type of care.7 

With the great increase in immi- 


6Louis H. Sobel, “An American Social 
Worker in Israel,” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, December 1950. 

7 Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child 
and Youth Welfare, Child Care in Israel, 
edited by C. Frankenstein, Jerusalem, 1950, 
pp. 24, 38. 





gration, the problem of the unsettled, 
unadjusted immigrant came to the 
foreground, and to meet this need 
there was founded in November 
1949 a joint institution (Malben) of 
the Israeli Government, the Jewish 
Agency, and the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. Since January 
1951 the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee has financed the _ institution, 
though about $1.5 million of its $7.75 
million budget was met by the Inier- 
national Refugee Organization in 
1951.8 In 1951, Malben cared for 
about 13,000 persons, including the 
aged, those with tuberculosis, the 
mentally ill, and those with chronic 
diseases. 

Mishan, an organ of the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor, pro- 
vides relief or institutional care for 
Federation members and their de- 
pendents. Established as a relief 
agency in 1935, when its activity was 
primarily for the unemployed, it had 
had the advantage of several years’ 
experience when Israel became in- 
dependent. 


8B. Pleskin, “Social Welfare in Israel,” 
Labour Studies (English abstract), Dec. 
1951, pp. 20-22. 


Mishan provides both permanent 
and temporary relief to all age 
groups, irrespective of the reason for 
need. In Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and 
Haifa, 1,545 persons were aided in 
1952; most of them were newcomers 
to Israel. The figure represents be- 
tween 1 percent and 2 percent of the 
actively employed members of the 
Federation of Labor in those cities. 
Mishan also operates homes for the 
aged and homes, summer camps, and 
convalescent centers for children. 

There are, finally, the official gov- 
ernmental agencies engaged in wel- 
fare services—the National Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare, of Health, 
and of Labor and Social Insurance 
and departments of some local gov- 
ernments, including Tel-Aviv, Jeru- 
salem, and Haifa. Coordination of 
public and private social services has 
been a matter of continued interest. 


Conclusion 


Israel’s social insurance law is an 
interesting combination of original 
characteristics and of traits derived 


9 Social Services in Israel, 
United Nations, Nov. 9, 1953. 


New York, 


from other models. Among the par. 


allels with other systems the 
cost-of-living provision (Denmark). 
the incentive to work beyond reguy- 
lar age through payment of a sub- 
stantial increment for contribution 
years at advanced age (Great Britain 
and France), the combination of 
contributions that 
percentage terms 
certain risks in flat-rate amounts 
(New Zealand), and the variation 
of widows’ benefits according to age 
(Great Britain). For contributions. 
the fixing of a minimum wage as 
well as a maximum may be found 
also in the Italian pension amend- 
ments of 1953. Insistence on retire- 
ment as a condition for old-age ben- 
efit is, as in the United States and 
Great Britain, combined with uncon- 
ditional payment at a later age. 

The total effect is thus a reflection 
of the varied practices of other na- 
tional systems, adapted to the re- 
quirements of Israel as determined 
by long experience with workmen’s 
compensation, maternity benefits, and 
particularly the various benefits of 
the General Federation of Jewish 
Labor. 
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Public child welfare services are financed partly from Federal 
funds, authorized in title V of the Social Security Act, and partly 


from State and local funds. 


The amount spent, the source 


of funds, and the purposes for which the funds were used in the 
fiscal year 1951-52 are reported in the following article. 


HE public welfare agencies of 
all 53 States administered 
funds for child welfare serv- 
ices under the Social Security Act 
during the year ended June 30, 1952, 
when more than $113 million was 
spent for services. The total, which 
is an estimate based on reports re- 
ceived by the Children’s Bureau 
from 45 of the 53 State agencies, 
represents funds from Federal, State, 
and local sources. An estimated $82 
million (about 73 percent of the 
total) went for foster care payments 
—that is, payments for the support 
and care of children in foster family 
homes and institutions—and $31 mil- 
lion for professional services and for 
administration (table 1).! 
*Program Analy Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau. More detailed 
appear in the Children’s Bureau 
Statistical Series, No. 19), Selected 


tatictic 
statistics 





report 
Child Welfare Expenditures of State and 
Local Public Welfare Agencies, 1952. 
1The term “foster care payments,” as 
used in this article, covers all expenditures 
by a public welfare agency for the living 
expenses and care of a child living in a 
foster family home supervised by the wel- 
for one reason or another, he cannot live 
with his family. The child 1 live in a 
foster family supervised by the home wel- 
fare department, or the department may 
hase care for him in a home or child- 
caring institution operated or supervised 
by a voluntary agency Any payment on 
his behalf is included 
The phrase “professional services and 
administration" covers the services of 


all 
well 


child welfare personnel in phases of 
case work for children, as as educa- 
tional leave payments and administrative 
costs. The services include, for example, 
planning for a child's foster care or, if 
necessary, his adoption; helping to solve 
the problems of working mothers and 


those of unmarried mothers and their 
babies; and working with community 
groups to improve their services for 
children. 
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The information presented here on 
public child welfare expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 is the first 
that the Children’s Bureau has col- 
lected and reported on this subject. 
The data include the cost of the 
salaries of staff devoting full time 
to child welfare services, the appro- 
priate share of salaries of staff spend- 
ing only part of their time on such 
services, staff training, foster care 

ayments, and the administration of 
the child welfare services programs. 
Excluded from the data are capital 
investments, expenditures for the 
operation and maintenance of public 
institutions, expenditures by courts 
for the care of children, expenditures 
of youth authorities, legislative ap- 
propriations that go directly to vol- 
untary social welfare organizations, 
and public assistance payments for 
children living in their own homes 
or in the homes of relatives. 

The data that follow are for the 
40 States that submitted substanti- 
ally complete reports.2 These States 
are reasonably representative of the 
country as a whole; they are in all 
regions of the country, in high, mid- 
dle, and low per capita income groups 
of States, and in predominantly ur- 
ban and predominantly rural groups 
of States. 

For their public child welfare serv- 
ices during the year ended June 30, 
1952, the 40 States making substan- 
tially complete reports spent—from 
Federal, State, and local funds com- 
bined—almost $2 per chiid under age 
21 in the population. This amount 


2A report is considered substantially 
complete if it includes 90 percent or more 
of total child welfare expenditures in the 
reporting State. 


includes expenditures for payments 
for the foster care of children. The 
per capita expenditures varied wide- 
ly among the States, ranging from 
less than 50 cents per child in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas to more than $5 per child 
in Connecticut, the District of Colum- 
bia, and New York. 

A number of factors contribute to 
the State differences in per capita 
expenditures for child welfare serv- 
ices. A major factor is the State-to- 
State variation in the coverage and 
characteristics of the program. In 
some States, services are available 
in every county; in others, there are 
many counties that are still without 
such services. Some States provide 
care for a large number of children 
away from their own homes; others 
emphasize services to children in 
their own homes. Still other factors 
influencing the amounts spent for 
child welfare services are the extent 
of services under voluntary auspices, 
the degree of urbanization within a 
State, the organizational structures 
for providing public services to chil- 
dren, and the fiscal capacity of the 
State as reflected in its per capita 
income. 

Possibly the most important fac- 
tor, however, is the character of a 
State’s foster care program. Per 
capita expenditures are bound to be 
high when large numbers of children 
are in long-time foster care. When 
expenditures for foster care are in- 
cluded, the average expenditure per 
child in the population for the 40 
States is almost $2; if foster care ex- 
penditures are excluded, the average 
is only 54 cents. 

Per capita expenditures for public 
child welfare services vary rather 
consistently with the income level 
of the State. The States with low 
per capita incomes spend less per 
child for public child welfare services 
than States with larger per capita 
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Highest Income States 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Connecticut 
New York 
California 
Niinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Washington 
Massachusetts 
Oregon 


Middle Income State 


Montana 
Indiana 
Rhode Island 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Missouri 
lowa 

New Hampshire 
Arizona 
Minnesota 
Texas 

Utah 

Idaho 

Maine 


Lowest Income States 


New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
West Virginia 
North Dakota 
Louisiana 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 


Average 


incomes. The average expenditure 
per child in the population in the 
lowest-income States was only 62 
cents, compared with averages of 
$1.10 in the middle-income States 
and $3.22 -in the highest-income 
States. 

Even when expenditures for foster 
care payments are excluded, there 
are still differences in the per capita 
expenditures of the three groups of 
States. The lowest-income States 
spent 33 cents per child in the popu- 
lation, exclusive of expenditures for 
foster care: payments: the middle- 
income group sperit 42 cents; and the 
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highest-income States expended 71 
cents. 

Within the income classifications, 
wide variations occurred among the 
States in per capita expenditures. 
Among the highest-income States, 
for example, Michigan spent less 
than $1 per child in the population 
for public child welfare services, in- 
cluding foster care payments, while 
New York spent more than $6 per 
child. The range in per capita ex- 
penditures among the States in one 
income classification frequently over- 
lapped the range in another (chart 
1). 


Another factor affecting a State's 
expenditures for public child we]- 
fare services, and one closely asso. 
ciated with per capita income, is the 
“rurality” of a State. As with States 
grouped by per capita income, con- 
trasts appear between the most rura] 
States and the most urban States in 
per capita expenditures for child 
welfare services, whether or not fos. 
ter care payments are included. Ip 
general, the most urban States spent 
relatively for these services 
for children than did the most rura] 
States. 


more 


As a step toward analyzing ex- 
penditures according to the rural or 
urban character of the States, the 


States were ranked according to the 
proportion of the total population of 
the State that lived in cities of 50,000 
The 40 States submitting 
substantially complete reports were 


three grout tates 


or more, 


then divided into 


classified as the “most rural” wer 


those with the smallest share of their 


populations (less than 16 percent 


living in cities of 50,000 or more 
the “most urban” States were those 
with the largest share of th popu- 
lation (35 percent or mors living 
in cities of 50,000 or more.! In the 


middle group of States, from 16 per- 
cent to 35 percent of the populatior 
lived in cities of 50,000 or more.5 
When foster care payments are in- 
cluded the average amount spent by 
the most rural States was $1.01 per 
child in the population; the amount 
spent by the most urban States was 
$2.65. Even when these data are 
further analyzed to eliminate the in- 
fluence of the foster care programs, 
which take a large share of the ex- 
penditures in the most urban States, 
the difference is still substantial; the 
average of 43 cents in the most rural 
States is 18 cents less than that in 
the most urban States. The semirural 


Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Hamphire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, the Virgin Islands, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming 

4 California, Colorado, Connecticut, the 


District of Columbia, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Massachusetts 
New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, and 
Texas. 

5 Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Puer- 
to Rico, Tennessee, and Washington. 
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States spent an average of $1.14 for 
all the child welfare services pro- 
grams and 46 cents when foster care 
payments are excluded. 

Many of the States defined as most 
rural are also in the group with the 
lowest per capita income, and many 
of the most urban States are in the 
sroup with the highest per capita in- 
comes. Thus it is not surprising to 
find similarities in average expendi- 
tures in the rural and the low-income 
and also in the urban and the 

It that 
n the year ended June 30, 1952, the 


nt less for 


States 


iigh-income States is clear 


rural, low-income States sp 


nublic child welfare services than did 


Table 1. 


' 4 Pa 
H 1) 
‘ $a 
| llul : Sot ™ 3 
wa s $$. 67 
LOUIS! ; 2 102,33) 
Main 29 . 109.0 
Massachusetts $30,411 4.385, 767 
Michigan 8,35] 510,429 
Minnesota $4,679 1,435. 10 
Mississipp $34,618 103.7 
Missouri... . 4 29,454 
Montana. ..-. 208, 204 139,614 
New Hampshir 5, 154 511,312 
New Mexico_.. 149, GOS 1M4, 138 
New York__. $1, 643, 77¢ 6 27,507. 223 
North Dakota. 26), 289 164,831 
es 7, 242 WY, OD 
Oklahoma_. : 120,040 
aa 177,68 1,115,283 
Puerto Rico... 14 189, 208 
Rhode Island__--. 7s "9 70,75 
South Carolina 265,521 126, 97! 
South Dakota. 215,050 102, 725 
Tennessee... A383, 492 182, 655 
Texas. ... ( 151.846 
See j ' 274, 57 
Virgin Islands-__- 4), 567 10,795 
Washington. . 2,931,047 1, 9N2, OF 
West Virginia id x 48.79 
Wyoming j 19 


‘For year ended June 30, 1952, 
year 1951; Washington, year ended Mar 
Sept. 30, 1951, for local expendi 
peuditures and year ended ! 

? States making substantiall) 
of the total selected child welfare ex} 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
received from Alaska, Florid 
ina, Vermont, and Virginia 
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with the following exceptions: Ohio, calendar 
31, 1952; Connecticut, year ended 
tures; New York, calendar year 1951 for local] ex- 
l 2, for State expenditures. 

e reports (including at least 90 percent 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
transmitted incomplete reports. 
ia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, North Caro- 


the urban, high-income States, even 
when expenditures for foster care 
payments were excluded. 


Expenditures for Foster Care 
Payments 

In 1951-52 foster care payments 

absorbed the major share (nearly 

three-fourths) of all public expendi- 


tures for child welfare services in 
the 40 States from which substan- 
tially complete reports were re- 
ceived. The total spent by these 
States for foster care payments was 
nearly $62.5 million. Salaries of 
personnel accounted for nearly all 


the remaining expenditures. 


by State, fiscal year 1951-52 ' 
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113,571 312 19,659 100 
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344 380 50,772 55,685 100 
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1,139 +, 744 27,104 100 
27, OO1 3.400 5 461 100 
771.203 S858 168,919 100 
375, 605 24,5 7,978 100 
$4,637 3.160 7.499 100 


for the aged. 


7 Partly estimated. 
No reports were 


Less than 0.05 percent 


U 
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* Excludes some expenditures 
4‘ Includes a small amount for licensing of boarding homes and institutions 


8’ Excludes some expenditures for part-time anc 
* Excludes some expenditures for rent, light, heat 


Among the 40 States, the propor- 
tion of total child welfare expendi- 
tures that went for foster care pay- 
ments ranged from less than 25 
percent in Idaho, Mississippi, Texas, 
and the Virgin Islands to more than 
75 percent in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Oregon. These 
groupings suggest the regional dif- 
ferences in the extent of foster care 
ograms. In general, the Northern 
specially those in the North- 
relatively larger foster 
programs than do the States 
South, where relatively more 
children receiving child wel- 


pI 
States, 
east, have 
care 
if) Ulle 


of the 


Amount and percentage distribution of selected expenditures of public child welfare agencies, by purpose and 
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4 7.7 Q.2 5.2 
40.9 14.7 0.9 13.9 
86. 9 11.4 ) 1.7 
61 31.4 i 6.7 
3.1 24.4 0.5 2.0 
i 24.7 2.1 15.7 
20.0 0.8 3.7 
30.8 $9 2.1 28.0 
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$1.8 $2.38 2.0 7.4 
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66. 1 26. 3 1.1 6.5 
23. 1 7.9 7.3 11.7 
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4 4 2.8 6. 


for medical care and services. 


5 Includes some payments in behalf of children living with relatives, 
6 Includes payments from relatives and other private sources. 
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fare services live in their own homes 
or the homes of relatives. 


Source of Funds 

State and local funds met almost 
the entire cost of the foster care pay- 
ments for children in foster family 
homes and institutions. In the 40 
States represented in these data, 
Federal child welfare services funds 
were used for less than 1 percent of 
these costs. 

How these costs were divided 
among Federal, State, and local 
funds is shown in the following tab- 
ulation. 


Source of funds “tates 
Federal,! State, and 
local funds......... Arkansas, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
Federal ! ind State 
RINGS COI... ccceccce Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands. 
Federal! and _ local 
funds only. Georgia, Ohio, Texas. 
State and local funds 


Alabama, California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, New 
York, North Dakota, Or- 
egon, rennessee, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. 


only 


Delaware, the 
Columbia, 
Mexico, 

Utah, 


Arizona, 
District of 
Hiaw ill, New 
Rhode Island, 
Washington 


Iowa, 


State funds only......-. 


Loca] funds only_.....- New 


1 Federal child welfare services funds 


Only 15 of the 40 States used Fed- 
eral chiid welfare services funds for 
foster care payments. The amounts 
ranged from $175 in Idaho to more 
than $50,000 in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. In Georgia the Federal share 
represented only 13 percent of all 
the public money spent for this pur- 
pose; in Mississippi it represented 
nearly half the total. In the four 
States in which Federal funds pro- 
vided for as much as 15 percent of 
the total public funds for foster care 
payments, the Federal share was as 
follows—Mississippi, 49 percent; Ok- 
lahoma, 20 percent; South Carolina, 
15 percent; and South Dakota, 27 
percent. 

The tabulation shows that in 13 
States no local funds were spent for 
foster care payments, while in six 
States no State revenues were spent 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of selected expenditures of public child 
welfare agencies, by purpose, source of funds, and State, 1951-52 ' 





Foster care payments 


State 





. Federal State 
Potal funds funds 
Total, 40 States 100.0 0.4 32 
Alabama_... 100.0 91 
Arizona......- ne i, a 100 
Arkansas___.- 100.0 8.1 oy 
California. -.-- 100.0 rae 58 
Colorado...-.-- we 100.0 |. ss 43 
Connecticut_..-.-- 100.0 45 
Delaware...-....- 100.0 |. 100 
District of Columbia. 100.0 |... 100 
i : 100.0 13.3 
100.0 — 100 
100.0 $1 Ww 
100.0 0.1 72 
100.0 
100 et 
Mf » e qu; 
100.0 0.3 QQ 
Massachusetts - -.--.-- C—O Oe 72 
DU. acdccce~s 100. 0 0.9 93 
Minnesota. ------ 100. 0 idionbions 27 
Mississippi_._. 100. 0 19.1 29 
Missouri pieaia 100.0 spain 23 
Montana___ ious i |, aa 35 
New Hampshire. -- | eee 
New Mexico_. ane 100.0 _— 100 
New York.... |) eae } 
North Dakota. .....-.. 100.0 ual i 53 
Ohio_._- ei 100.0 ast... 
Oklahoma____- : 100.0 20.3 6 
Oregon._.....-- ke 100.0 |....-- a S.3. ( 
Pucste Biso.......... 100. 0 2.6 97 
Rhode Island_._. 100.0 Siigiete 100 
South Carolina. 100.0 14.8 55 
South Dakota__. 100.0 26.7 34 
Tennessee........ Lf Ree 41 
, SSRs 100.0 OF lec. ; 
Sa 100. 0 rh: : 100 
Virgin Islands___...-- 100. 0 10.6 sy) 
Washington ~ ‘ a 100 
West Virginia. ; DN Usascceanad 11 
W yoming.-.-- ff a SO 


4 For scope and limitations of data, see table 1. 


for the purpose. In part, this fact re- 
flects the difference in basic admin- 
istrative organization between States 
with State-administered public child 
welfare programs and those with lo- 
cally administered programs. 

In the 21 States in which both 
State and local governments shared 
the cost of foster care, the proportion 
borne by each level of government 
varied from State to State (table 2). 


Type of Foster Care 

Only 35 States provided informa- 
tion on the auspices of the agency 
supervising the children for whom 
foster care payments were made. In 
these States the payments were clas- 
sified as (a) foster care payments 
for children living in foster family 
homes supervised by the public wel- 
fare departments; and (b) foster care 
payments for children living in fos- 
ter family homes supervised by vol- 
untary social agencies or in insti- 


Professional] services and administr ition 
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tutions operated under the auspices 
of such agencies. 

Fifty-eight percent of the mone 
spent for foster care payments in , 
these 35 States went for childrer 
living in foster family homes super- 
vised by the public welfare depart- 
ment. Forty-two percent was fo! 
children living in the foster homes ! 
or institutions of voluntary organi- 
zations. Large expenditures for chil- , 
dren in voluntary agency homes and 
institutions in New York alone ac- 
counted for $21 million of the $25 
million spent for this purpose 
throughout the country. When infor- 
mation for New York is eliminated 
the picture is much different; the | 
proportion of foster care payments 
going for children in homes 
supervised by public welfare agen- 
cies in the other 34 States is 87 per- 
cent. Only 13 percent of the money , 
spent for foster care paynients ir 
those 34 States went for children in 
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yoluntary agency homes and institu- 
tions. The proportion of total foster 
care expenditures going for children 
in the homes and institutions of vol- 
untary organizations in the 35 States 
reporting this information is shown 
in the following tabulation. 





Percent 
75 percent Or more...-- New York, 
{percent but less than 
ae ee ee Idaho, North Dakota. 
95 percent but less than 
rT) PEPER E LESS Illinois, Oregon, South Da- 
KOLa 
1) percent but less than 
5 district ( Columbia, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Indi- 
ina, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Ohio, 
the Virgin Islands, 
Washington, West Vir- 
ginlu 
Less than 10 percent...) Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Loui- 
siana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, ‘Texas, 
Utah, Wyoming. 
iia  snchinedain Alabama, Ok!ahoma, 
Puerto Rico, South Ca- 


rolina. 


Thirty-three States indicated how 
public funds going to voluntary or- 
ganizations were divided between 
payments for institutional care and 
payments for foster family care. 
Most of this money was for the care 
of children living in institutions. In 
these 33 States, twice as much money 
was spent for the children in the in- 
stitutions as for the children living 
in the foster family homes of volun- 
tary agencies. In only five of these 
33 States (Illinois, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and Utah) was 
the amount of public money paid to 
voluntary agencies for foster care 
payments for children living in fos- 
ter family homes larger than the 
amount spent for those living in in- 
stitutions. Eighteen of the 33 States 
purchased institutional care from 
voiuntary organizations, but in pro- 
viding foster family care they used 
only the boarding homes they them- 
selves supervised. 


Expenditures for Professional 
Services and Administration 


More than $23 million was re- 
ported spent for professional serv- 
ices and administration in the public 
child welfare programs of the 40 
States submitting substantially com- 
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plete reports for the year ended 
June 30, 1952. Expenditures for pro- 
fessional services and administration 
cover the salaries of personnel who 
provide casework services to chil- 
dren; the salaries of supervisors, con- 
suitants, and others essential to the 
effective provision of these services; 
educational leave payments for pro- 
fessional training of staff; the salaries 
of administrative and clerical per- 
sonnel; expenditures for travel, com- 
munication, and office space and its 
maintenance; and other expenditures 
necessary to the operation of the 
public child welfare program. 


Source of Funds 

The extent to which the different 
levels of government share in meet- 
ing the costs of the public child wel- 
fare services program varies with 
different aspects of the program as 
well as from one State to another. 
As was stated previously, foster care 
payments are made almost entirely 
from State and local funds. Federal 
child welfare services funds, on the 
other hand, often contribute heavily 
to payments for professional services 
and administration. It is for these 
purposes—for personnel and admin- 
istrative costs—that Federal funds 
are most often used. 

Federal child welfare services 
funds in 1951-52 accounted for a 
little more than $1 out of every $5 
spent for public child welfare serv- 
ices, exclusive of foster care pay- 
ments. Specifically, Federal funds 
accounted for roughly 22 percent of 
the reported $23 million spent by the 
40 States for professional services 
and administration. State and local 
funds were used to pay the remain- 
ing cost in a ratio of nearly $3 of 
State funds to every $1 of local funds. 

The State and local share of these 
costs ranged from 25 percent or less 
in Alabama, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina, and the Virgin Islands to 90 
percent or more in California, the 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York (tible 2). 

All 40 States used some State rev- 
enues to meet the cost of child wel- 
fare personnel and administration. 
In Alabama, Arkansas, and Ohio, 
State financial participation was 
small—less than 10 percent of the 
costs. 


Eighteen States reported that, ex- 
cept for payments for foster care, no 
local funds were used to pay for pub- 
lic child welfare services.6 In these 
States the cost of staff and adminis- 
tration was met entirely from State 
and Federal funds. Among the 
States in which local funds were 
used, the extent of local participation 
varied. In only nine States? did 
local funds meet as much as one- 
fourth the cost of public child wel- 
fare services other than foster care 
payments. 

in general, the States with the 
highest per capita incomes met a 
larger share of the cost of profes- 
sional services and administration in 
the public child welfare program 
from State and local funds than did 
the lowest-income States. The Fed- 
eral share was only 9 percent in the 
highest-income States, compared 
with 57 percent in the lowest-income 
States. Similarly, in the most urban 
States, the Federal share of the cost 
of professional services and adminis- 
tration was considerably less (13 
percent) than in the most rural 
States (51 percent). 

The contrast in per capita expendi- 
tures between low-income, rural 
States and high-income urban States 
has already been described. When 
the source of funds for the expendi- 
tures for professional services and 
administration in the rural and ur- 
ban States are compared, the picture 
is as follows: 





Expenditures per child under 
age 21 in the population ! 








Urban or rural State Federal] 
character of States Al] per child 
funds local | welfare 
funds services 
. funds 
Total, 40 States - $. 54 $. 42 $. 12 
Most rural States_ 43 21 - 22 
Semirural States _._- . 46 31 | -15 
Most urban States. .61 . 53 . 08 
: Exeludes foster care payments. 


6 Arizona, Delaware, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, the Virgin islands, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 

7California, Colorado, Georgia, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Missouri, New York, North 
Dakota, and Ohio. 
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Thus, Federal child welfare serv- 
ices funds are helping rural and 
low-income States to provide serv- 
ices to children—services that might 
not otherwise be available since 
these States, even with Federal help, 
spend relatively less for children 
than do the urban and high-income 
States. 


Purpose of Expenditures 


Eighty-two percent of the money 
expended for professional services 
and administration was for salaries, 
2 percent went for payments to staff 
granted educational leave, and 16 


percent was for the other costs of 
operating the public child welfare 
services program. 

Salary expenditures include the 
salaries of child welfare caseworkers, 
supervisors, consultants, and admin- 
istrators who participate directly in 
the provision of services to individual 
children and the salaries of clerical, 
fiscal, stenographic, and other per- 
sonnel essential to the efficiency and 
effectiveness of that service. 

In a service program, such as that 
of child welfare, personnel are the 
program in action—the individuals 
through whom the agency provides 


its services. The staff make living 
realities of the policies and programs 
of the agency, and the availability 
and quality of the staff determine to 
a large extent the availability and 
quality of the service provided. 
The 40 States submitting substan- 
tially complete reports spent $19 mij- 
lion for staff salaries. Expenditures 
for this purpose ranged from less 
than 75 percent of public child wel- 
fare expenditures, exclusive of pay- 
ments for foster care, in Arkansas. 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Puerto 
Rico, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia to 90 percent or more in the 


Table 3.—Amount and percentage distribution of foster care payments made by public child welfare agencies, by type 
of foster care and by State, fiscal year 1951-52! 
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1 For scope and 2mitations of data, see table 1. 


2 Includes $3,772,269 in 5 States that cannot be allocated by type of foster care. 


care payments to voluntary organizations for children in foster family homes 


was 3.6 percent; for children in institutions, it was 8.1 percent. : 
¢ A small expenditure for the care of children in foster homes supervised by 


4 Inc'udes $27,176,205 in 2 States where it is not reported whether payments 
to voluntary srganizations went for children in foster family homes or in insti- 
tutions. 


private organizations cannot be —— and is included with expenditures 
for foster homes supervised by public agencies. 


‘ Compqatiene based on data for the 35 States for which complete information 7? Distribution not available. 
was availsble. — * Estimated. 
* For che 33 States reporting this information, the proportion of total] foster *Includes some payments for children in hospitals, camps, and boarding 


schools. 
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District of Columbia, Louisiana, and 
Ohio. 

Many factors affect the amount of 
money an agency spends for staff. 
Chief among these are the salary 
level, the number of clients served, 
and the ratio between the number of 
clients and the number of workers 
providing the service. The amount 
spent is also influenced by the ratio 
petween the number of caseworkers 
and the number of supervisors, con- 
sultants, and others; the availability 
and use of special consultants; the 
complexity of the program admin- 
istered; and the geographic coverage 
of the agency’s services. 

Closely associated with expendi- 
tures for personnel are expenditures 
for such current operating costs as 
rent, heat, light, office supplies, and 
communication costs. The 40 States 
spent $3.7 million for this purpose. 
This amount represented about 16 
percent of their child welfare expend- 
itures, exclusive of foster care pay- 
ments. 

All but five of the 40 States sub- 
mitting substantially complete re- 
ports provided educational leave 
with pay to staff members for pro- 
fessional study. In the year ended 
June 30, 1952, the 35 States spent 
for this purpose $481,000—only about 
2 percent of all expenditures for pub- 
lic child welfare services, exclusive 
of foster care payments. Only in 
Indiana, Tennessee, and the Virgin 
Islands did expenditures for the pro- 
fessional training of staff amount to 
as much as 10 percent of the total 
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expenditures for professional services 
and administration. These States 
spent $19,300, $50,800, and $3,400 re- 
spectively. 

Some States make _ educational 
leave payments in the form of month- 
ly stipends to cover the costs of a 
staff member’s maintenance, tuition, 
and travel to and from the profes- 
sional school. Other States continue 
to pay all or part of the staff mem- 
ber’s salary while he is on educa- 
tional leave. 

Connecticut, Mississippi, and Puer- 
to Rico used some State funds for 
educational leave payments. All 
other money spent by the 35 States 
to help staff obtain professional train- 
ing came from Federal child welfare 
services funds. None of them reported 
spending any local funds for this pur- 
pose. 

The amount of money a State 
spends for educational leave stipends 
depends to a large extent upon the 
agency’s conviction about the need 
for professionally qualified staff and 
the availability of such staff for em- 
ployment by the agency. Agencies 
frequently cannot secure enough per- 
sonnel already professionally trained. 
They must therefore recruit persons 
with potential skills for social work 
and help them to get the required 
professional training. Other factors 
affecting the amount of money spent 
for educational leave are the size of 
the monthly stipend; whether or not 
the agency makes additional pay- 
ments for tuition, travel, or other 
costs of education; and the avail- 


ability of funds for this purpose in 
relation to the many other pressing 
demands for funds in the public child 
welfare services program. 


Conclusion 


Several facts stand out in this an- 
alysis of public child welfare expen- 
ditures. First, there is the large 
share that goes for foster care pay- 
ments for children receiving care 
away from their own homes. This 
cost is met almost entirely from State 
and local funds. To the cost, how- 
ever, of professional services and ad- 
ministration — also met. primarily 
through expenditures from State and 
local revenues—Federal child wel- 
fare services funds contribute about 
$1 out of every $5. 

There is great variation from one 
State to another in the amount of 
money spent for the child welfare 
services program. ‘High- income and 
urban States spend relatively more 
and meet proportionately more of 
the costs of their programs out of 
State and local funds. Low-income 
and rural States spend relatively less 
for public child welfare services and 
use Federal child welfare services 
funds to a greater extent to help pay 
for their programs. Part of this dif- 
ference between the high-income 
and urban States and the low-income 
and rural States results from the 
more extensive and costly foster care 
programs in the former. Even when 
foster care expenditures are exclud- 
ed, the contrasts are still, clearly 
evident. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Orphans in the United 
States, July 1, 1953* 


The number of orphans! in the 
United States has implications for 
two social security programs—old- 
age and survivors insurance and aid 
to dependent children. Few detailed 
characteristics of the orphaned group 
are known. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus does not enumerate orphans as 
such, although considerable informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bu- 
reau’s statistics on the number of 
children under age 18 living in the 
continental United States with their 
widowed mothers or with their wid- 
owed fathers. In the past, several esti- 
mates have been made of the num- 
ber of orphans; results have varied 
considerably because of different 
assumptions. 

A number of orphaned children are 
receiving payments under social in- 
surance and related programs and 
under aid to dependent children.? 
About 1 million — mostly paternal 
orphans—are receiving old-age and 
survivor benefits. A few, who would 
otherwise be receiving benefits, are 
not on the benefit rolls because they 
have jobs or are married. A greater 
number have not applied for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits be- 
cause of the maximum limitations on 
the total benefits payable to a family, 
which results in the exclusion of 
many children in large families. A 
still larger number cannot be en- 
titled because they are the children 
of parents whose employment was 
substantially in noncovered work— 
farmers, irregularly employed farm 


* Prepared by Louis O. Shudde, Division 
of the Actuary, Office of the Commissioner. 

1“Orphans,” as used in this report, refers 
to children under age 18 who have been 
orphaned at any time. A “paternal” or- 
phan has lost his father, a “maternal” 
orphan has lost his mother, and a “full” 
orphan has lost both parents. 

2Information on sources of income of 
orphaned children is presented in a note 
(“Economic Status of Aged Persons and 
Dependent Survivors”), carried each June 
and December in the Bulletin. The data in 
these notes relate to all paternal orphans, 
including full orphans. For the most re- 
cent in the series, see the June 1954 Bulle- 
tin, p. 17 
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and domestic workers, government 
employees, and members of speci- 
fied professions. 

It is estimated that, among children 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
the number of orphans approaches 
300,000. Most of them are paternal- 
only orphans whose mothers have 
not remarried; about one-fourth or 
more of them receive both aid to de- 
pendent children and old-age and 
survivors insurance payments. 

Some 300,000 children of deceased 
veterans are receiving benefits under 
the veterans’ program, and about 
60,000 are receiving benefits current- 
ly under the railroad retirement, 
civil-service, and the other Federal 
retirement systems. Beneficiaries un- 
der all these programs except rail- 
road retirement may also be receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits; the amount of duplication is 
not known. 

In October 1949 the monthly popu- 
lation survey of the Bureau of the 
Census included some special ques- 
tions that were designated to enu- 
merate, in a sample of 25,000 house- 
holds, the number and types of or- 
phans living at that time. On a 
Nationwide basis, the survey showed 
1.6 million paternal-only orphans, 
0.7 million maternal-only orphans, 
and 0:1 million full orphans. The 
sampling variability could easily un- 
derstate or overstate the number of 
orphans considerably. The errors in 
response and reporting, however, 
probably exceeded the sampling var- 
iability errors. Doubtless this bias 
was in the direction of understate- 
ment because in households with or- 
phans who had been adopted or had 
acquired stepparents the presence of 
these orphans may have been delib- 
erately or accidentally omitted in the 
enumeration. The results of the sur- 
vey were considered in an earlier 
article.® 

Since October 1, 1949, the child 
population of the United States has 
increased 5.4 million, or 10 percent, 


3 Jacob Fisher, “Orphans in the United 
States: Number and Living Arrangements,”’ 
Social Security Bulletin, August 1950, pp. 
13-18. The article includes a history of 
earlier estimates. 


while death rates have fallen rapidly, 


Which of these two opposing forces 
has had the greater effect on the 
number of orphans? 

In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, Bureau of the Census estimates 
(based on the April 1950 census) of 
the population as of July 1, 1952, were 
used. The census was an enumera- 
tion of persons resident in the United 
States; members of the Armed Forces 
overseas were excluded. Adjust- 
ments of the estimates were made 
by the Division of the Actuary for 


underenumeration, and projections 
were made to July 1, 1953. At the 
time the projections were being 


made, the latest available mortality 
rates were for 1950, and that year’s 
rates were used for the years since 
then. 

The number of orphaned children 
living on July 1, 1953, was estimated 
by applying the appropriate parental 
death rates; each parent was counted 


once for each child. Adjustments 
were made for cases in which the 
father died before the birth of his 


child. The maternal deaths at birth 
of a child were already reflected in 
the mortality tables, and so this rate 
was not included in the estimate. 
On the other hand, combat deaths 
during World War II and the Korean 
conflict are not reflected in the death 
rates and therefore had to be esti- 
mated separately; this estimate was 
based on data from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration on _ service - connected 
deaths of veterans and on the num- 
ber of their orphans receiving sur- 
vivor benefits. 
he estimate of the number of or- 
phaned children as of July 1, 1953, 
covers children who had been or- 
phaned and were living on that date; 
it includes orphans who had gained 
new parents by adoption or by a 
parent’s remarriage. Each year about 
100,000 children are adopted, and a 
large proportion of them are orphans. 
Certainly a still greater number of 
children acquire stepparents by the 
remarriage of the surviving parent. 
In spite of the rapidly increasing 
child population, calculations indi- 
cate that the number of living chil- 
dren who have been orphaned is de- 
creasing. The one exception appears 
in the number of paternal-only or- 
phans—a difference that probably 
can be ascribed to the effects of 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18, by age and type, 
July 1, 1953 


{In thousands] 


Total Paternal |Maternal) 


Age on last birthday 


World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 

To estimate the number of orphans 
on July 1, 1953, it was necessary first 
to estimate the number of children 
living on that date. Information on 
the number on July 1, 1951, and on 
July 1, 1952, was available by race. 
These data were distributed by single 
years of with adjustment for 
underenumeration of the Bureau of 
the Census figure of April 1950 at 
ages 0-14. The projection was made 
to July 1, 1953, by utilizing the birth 
statistics for the latter half of 1952 
and the first half of 1953. Birth sta- 
tistics through 1950, by age and race 
of parents, are available; estimates 
by age and race for later years were 
based on the 1950 data. From the 
annual reports of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics it was possible to 
calculate, for white and nonwhite 
persons, the average age of a father 
and a mother on the birth of a child. 
The average age, however, had to 
be converted into the higher equi- 
valent effective on account of 
the progressively higher death rates, 
with age, over the span of life of the 
father and mother to age 18 of the 
child. The death rates were com- 
puted for the period of risk of or- 
Phanhood. A child aged 10 his last 
birthday, for example, has been ex- 
posed to the risk of maternal orphan- 
hood for 10% years, on the average, 
and to the risk of paternal orphan- 
hood for 9 additional months. These 


age, 


age 
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calculations were made on the basis 
of generation mortality tables, as- 
cribing to each parent the proper 
age-specific death rate for each cal- 
endar year during which the parent 
was exposed to the risk of death. The 
number of years of exposure is 
counted backward from the age of 
the child and covers the years dur- 
ing which the child was living. 

The death rates for men 
women were adjusted downward on 
a percentage basis for mortality 
among married mothers and married 
fathers, in accordance with the dis- 
tribution of the 1940 death rates by 
marital status—the most recent avail- 
able data. It may be argued that the 
death rates for parents are lower 
than those for all married persons as 
a whole, but no account has been 
taken of this probability because of 
lack of data. Subject to the above 
limitations, the generation mortality 
rates are fairly accurate. The gen- 
eration mortality method is more ac- 
curate than an estimate that assumes 
constant death rates during the last 
18 years according to a table for any 
specific year—if, for example, the 
rates of 1946 were to be taken as 
representative of a period during 
which the orphans of 1953 lost their 
parents. The death rates of such a 
year might be too high or too low 
and would therefore produce results 
correspondingly too high or too low. 


The results of the generation mor- 
tality method are shown in table 1. 
It is estimated that there are 2.9 
million orphans, of whom 1.9 million 
are paternal-only orphans and 0.9 
million are maternal-only orphans; 
the full orphans number 0.1 million. 
The estimate for full orphans is prob- 
ably the least accurate, since no al- 
lowance was made for the higher 
mortality of widowed parents. The 
chances also are that the latter esti- 
mate is too low because the effect 
of variations in the death rates for 
different socio-economic classes was 
not taken into account; there is 
doubtless considerable correlation of 
mortality of father and mother, es- 
pecially in the low-income groups. 
It will be noted that there are rela- 
tively few orphans in the young ages, 
but that they become more and more 
numerous with greater and greater 
exposure to the risk of orphanhood; 


and 


Table 2.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18 as percent of 
total child population, July 1, 1953 





Age! Total Paternal | Maternal Full 
only only 
| 4 3.6 1. 0.12 
0-4 1.0 Bh .0 
5-9 3.9 2.7 i.2 (4 
10-14 8.7 5.8 » A . 20 
] 7 14.2 9.3 4.4 51 
1 Age on last birthday. 
thus, the largest number (about 


350,000) is found at age 17. 

Paternal-only orphans are at least 
twice as numerous as maternal-only 
orphans at all ages. Full orphans 
are few at the young ages but be- 
come appreciable in number in the 
higher ages. 

Nonwhite orphans at ages under 
18 number 0.7 million, or 25 percent, 
of all orphans, although nonwhite 
children make up 12.5 percent of all 
children in the population. The sex 
distribution is not given but may be 
calculated readily; there are 1,035 
boys to every 1,000 girls at ages 0-17, 
and this ratio may be assumed to be 
slightly lower for orphans, who as a 
group are somewhat older than chil- 
dren in the general population. 

More than 5 percent of the total 
child population has been orphaned 
(table 2). Paternal-only orphans 
make up 3.6 percent, and maternal- 
only orphans 1.6 percent of all chil- 
dren. In the age group 15-17, more 
than 14 percent are orphans; pater- 
nal-only orphans represent 9.3 per- 
cent, maternal-only orphans 4.4 per- 
cent, and full orphans 0.5 percent. 

A similar estimate had been made 
by the Division of the Actuary for 
October 1, 1949—the date of the 
sample survey of the Bureau of the 
Census, mentioned previously. The 
results (table 3) indicate that the 
total number of orphans shown in 
the survey may have been under- 
stated by as much as 500,000, or 20 
percent. 


How do the results for July 1, 1953, 
compare with the estimates for Oc- 
tober 1, 1949? The figures in table 
3 indicate a slight decrease (60,000) 
in the number of children who have 
been orphaned. There has been an 
appreciable decrease in the number 
of maternal-only orphans, but pa- 
ternal-only orphans have increased 
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slightly in number. The relative de- 
crease in the proportion of orphans 
in the population is substantial, how- 
ever, for all types of orphans, even 
for paternal-only orphans. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, 6.1 percent of the child 
population was orphaned; on July 1, 
1953, 5.4 percent. Such a substantial 
decline indicates that the risk of or- 
phanhood is decreasing markedly. In 
the absence of war, it is likely that 
there will be a diminishing number 
of orphans even though the child 
population is increasing concurrent- 
ly. The implications for survivor 
benefits in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program are significant. 
The estimates of paternal orphans 
(including full orphans) may also be 
compared with the number of or- 
phans receiving old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits on June 30, 
1953, based on a projection of the 
distribution by age and race as of 
December 31, 1952—the latest date 
for which this information is avail- 
able. The great majority of the 
children receiving survivor benefits 
are paternal orphans; data are not 
available on the number of maternal- 
only orphans currently on the rolls, 
but of the 1952 awards only 5 per- 
cent arose from deaths of female 
workers. Those receiving benefits 
comprise 46 percent of all paternal 
and full orphans (table 4); they make 
up slightly more than half of all 
white orphans and a fourth of the 
nonwhite orphans, a difference that 
reflects the relatively greater con- 
centration of white workers in the 
population covered by the program. 
Relatively more paternal orphans 
under age 5 than in any other age 
group were receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits; 63 per- 
cent of all children, 71 percent of the 
white children, and 38 percent of the 


nonwhite children were in receipt 
of benefits. On the other hand, only 
34 percent of the paternal orphans 
aged 15-17 were beneficiaries. This 
decreasing trend with age results 
from the fact that many of the older 
orphans’ fathers died before acquir- 
ing insured status under the pro- 
gram (either because of death be- 
fore 1940 when benefits first became 
payable or before the extension of 
coverage to many employment cate- 
gories in 1951). Thus, under present 
coverage, the proportion for all ages 
combined can be expected to rise to 
about 65 percent. This figure is well 
below the 80 percent representing 
the proportion of the labor force that 
is covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance; the difference arises in 
part from the failure of entitled ben- 
eficiaries to file for benefits because 
of the maximum benefit provisions, 
marital and employment status, and 
the like and in part because the 
presently noncovered group, on the 
whole, probably have relatively more 
children as well as higher mortality. 
Thus, even if coverage were now 
universal, and had been for several 
decades, not all paternal orphans 
would be on the benefit rolls. 

No detailed comparison of the or- 
phans receiving aid to dependent 
children is possible, since data on the 
attained age and type of orphan are 
not available. These children num- 
ber about 0.3 million, or three-tenths 
the number receiving survivor bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Most of them are paternal 
orphans; they represent about 15 per- 
cent of the total number of paternal 
orphans in the population and 0.5 
percent of the child population. 

It is evident from this brief anal- 
ysis that the orphans under age 18 
in the United States are decreasing 


Table 3. —Trend in estimated number of orphans under age 18 











ee ‘ ip ercentage decrease 
Number (in thousands) ‘sean | July 1, 1953, from 
Type of orphan | - i Oct. 1, 1949 

= ———— T ———— = - —— ——— | —_———— + 

| Oot. 1, 1949! July 1, 1953 | Oct. 1, 1949 | July 1, 1953 | Number] Percent 
Se 2,929 on | 2, 860 6.10 | 5. 37 | 2.0 12 
Paternal aly --. OF eee 1,892 | 1, 926 3 4 3.61 | —1.8 8 
Maternal-only . otece 956 | S77 1. 99 | 1.64 8.3 1s 
Ses cdieidosstdninnediicies a1 | 66 .17 12} 18.5 | 29 


’ Earlier estim: ates by “Division of the Actuary on basis of generation death rates, adjusted to > be compar- 


ble with data for July 1, 1053 
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Table 4.—Orphans receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits' as 
a@ percent of all paternal and full 
orphans, June 30, 1953 


Age ? Total W hit Non white 
Total... 4 25 
0-4 ipaheaiiamaiied 63 38 
__ See tH) 6s 43 
10-14 a 4 - : 
| 34 3Y 17 
Distribution of number (920,052) as of June % 
1953, by age and race, estimated on basis of distri- 


bution as of December 1952. 
2 Age on last birthday. 

in number, in spite of a rapidly in- 
creasing child population. The de- 
crease is attributable primarily to 
the rapidly falling death rates of the 
parents of children among al! groups 
of the population. Even though age- 
specific mortality rates of parents 
should stabilize at the child-bearing 
ages, this trend in reduction of par- 
ents’ mortality will continue for at 
least 18 years-——that is, until the new- 
born infants of today attain 18 years 
of age. 
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Old-Age Insurance 
Benefits, 1953 


Benefits Awarded 

During 1953 old-age benefits were 
awarded to 771,700 persons, an in- 
crease of 45 percent from the number 
awarded in 1952 and 10 percent more 
than the previous high established 
in 1951. The large number of awards 
in 1953 reflects the growth in the 
insured population resulting from 
the extension of coverage provided 
by the 1950 amendments. Many of 
the awards were made to self-em- 
ployed persons, who, after January 
1, 1953, could for the first time be- 
come entitled to full-rate benefits 
based solely on self-employment in- 
come. 

Slightly more than two-thirds (69 
percent) of the old-age benefits 
awarded in 1953 were computed un- 
der the new-start formula—that is, 
they were based on earnings after 
1950, and the new benefit formula 
was used to determine the amount 
(table 1). The benefits for the re- 
maining 31 percent of the persons 
were determined by applying the 
1939 formula to earnings after 1936 
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and increasing the result through use 
of the conversion table. Awards to 
women represented slightly more 
than one-fourth (26 percent) of the 
penefits computed under the new- 
start formula and slightly more than 
one-third (35 percent) of the bene- 


fits determined by use of the conver- 
sion table. 

Insured persons who are disabled, 
retired, or unable to obtain employ- 
ment or who are currently working 
in noncovered employment when 
they reach age 65 usually file appli- 


Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in 1953, by computation method and by age and 


sex of beneficiary 
Based partly on 10-percent sample] 
otal Mak Female 
Age! 

Average Average Average 
N ber Pere monthly! Number | Percent monthly! Number, Percent | monthly 
smount umount amount 
lotal 771,671 100, 0 $56.76 | 548,722 100.0 | $61.69 | 222,949 100, 0 $44. 62 
sae ..| 237,618 30.8 53.74 | 159,905 29. 1 59.80 | 77,713 34.9 41.27 
| ASS --| 127,189 16. 5 57.45 80,872 16.4 (2. 54 37 317 16.7 45. 20 
67 73, 898 g. 60, 38 53, 537 9.8 65. 04 20,361 9.1 18.13 
68. 56, ROS 7.4 61.24 41.95% 7.6 65. 85 14,942 6.7 18.29 
Bisse. 465, 582 6.0 59.35 | 33,672 6.1 63.93 12,910 5.8 47.38 
39,137 5.1 58. 80 2k, 285 5.2 63.47 10, 852 4.9 46. 95 
32,858 4.3 57. 52 23, 848 4.3 61.71 9,010 4.0 46.44 
26,117 4.4 i. 44 19,004 3.5 60. 63 7.113 3.2 45.24 
3.121 3.0 5.52 | 16,605 3.0 59. 68 6,426 2.9 44.71 
18, 683 2.4 1.74 | 13,551 2.5 58.92 | 5,132 2.3 43. 70 
29,201 s 62.41 23,250 4.2 65. 85 6,041 2.7 49.18 
17, 220 2.2 56. 91 13, 188 2.4 60. 03 4,032 1.8 46. 67 
10,944 1.4 52. 86 7,031 1.4 56. 03 3,013 1.4 44.51 
8, O81 1. 51.42 5, 865 1.1 4. 5) 2,216 1.0 43. 22 
6,201 8 51.61 4,580 8 54. 20 1,621 a 44.31 
— re 14,774 1.9 51. 08 11,200 2.0 53.13 3,574 1.6 44.67 
+ ae 2,646 3 1. 04 2,057 p 52. 07 589 3 47.46 
Ww and over___.- = 4lf 1 56. 090 3290 at MH. 23 R7 (?) 55. 56 
New-start formula, 534,565 100.0 $4. 27 393,920 100.0 $68.97 | 140,645 | 100.0 $51 08 
a scomensl Sane 20.6 67. 66 80, 692 20. 5 73. 04 29,443 20.9 52. 89 
Rees --| 82,616 15.5 67.03 60,944 15.5 71. 78 21,672 15.4 53. 66 
67 a 8, 576 11.¢ 66. 25 42.921 10.9 71.11 5,655 | 11.1 52. 04 
68 rn 47,052 8.8 66. 1¢ 35, O80 8.9 71.01 11,972 8.5 1. 97 
69 38 , 620 7.2 64.05 | 28,132 7.1 68. 85 10,488 7.5 1.17 
70. 33, 168 6.2 63.05 | 23,906 6.1 68.17 | 9,262 6.6 49. 82 
71 27,851 5.2 61.42 | 20,334 5.2 65.95 | 7,517 5.3 49. 18 
/ See ‘ 21,747 4.1 60.79 14,852 4.0 65.49 | 5,895 4.2 48. 16 
. & 19,679 3.7 Aa. 02 14.145 6 63. 87 5, 534 3.9 46. 63 
74 i 15, 784 3.0 Ss. 56 11, 360 2.9 63. 57 4.424 3.1 45. 68 
75.. 26, 320 4.9 65.14 20, 996 5.3 68. 66 5,324 | 3.8 51.25 
, 15, 266 2.9 59. 73 11,600 re) 63.47 3, 666 2.6 47.90 
Wee 8, 3% 1.8 .13 6,755 1.7 60. 09 2,635 1.9 45. 99 
78.. 7,021 1.3 54. 57 5,138 1.3 57. 88 1,883 1.3 45. 56 
0... a 453 1.0 54. 54 4,023 1.0 57. 51 1,430 1.0 46.17 
a 13,133 2.5 53.74 9,915 2.8 56. 26 3,218 2.3 | 45.99 
| 2,355 4 53.31 1, 808 5 54. 59 547 | 4 49. 07 
90 and over__..._...-. 390 1 57.42 319 a 57.21 &.) ‘a 58. 24 
Conversion table_| 237,106 100.0 $39.82 | 154,802 | 100.0 $43.15 82,304 | 100.0 $33. 58 
ititamcstaccseresss 27,483 53.8 | 41.71 | 79,213 | 51.2 | 46.30| 48,270} 58.6 34. 18 
Missnbessanacaeesens 44.573 18.8 | 39.70 | 28.928) 187 43.06) 15,645| 19.0 33. 48 
_, Se 15,322 6.5 37.93 10,616 | 6.9 40.50 | 4,706 | 5.7 32.14 
@.......... scoat |§6aee 4.2 37. 67 6,873 4.4 39. 51 2,970 | 3.6 33. 42 
Se Se 7,962 3.4 36. 53 5,540 3.6 | 38.96 2,422 | 2.9 30. 98 

‘a | | 
Wu ccwcccccsenases 5, 960 2. 5 35.79 4,379 2.8 37. 82 1,590 | 1.9 | 30. 20 
71 peiomedaesaaiei nenalains 5,007 | 2.1 35. 84 3,514 2.3 37.18 | 1,493 1.8 | 32. 69 
Svetarsenmsecccaee 4,370 1.8 34.77 3,152 2.0 36. 19 1,218 1.5 31.11 
Pbivdernnndses seb 3,442 1.5 35. 49 2,550 | 1.6 36. 46 892 1.1 | 32.74 
Mieddvantiesckoan », 899 1.2 33. 05 2,191 | 1.4 34. 82 708 9 31.28 
SE: --| 2,971 1.3| 38.23) 2,256 | 5 | 39.63 717 9| 33.80 
Rewesresesecess 1,954 Ss 34.81 1,588 | 0 34. 90 366 4 34.42 
Toccnneee 1,554 7 33. 10 1,176 | $2. 74 378 5 34.21 
%8...... 1,060 4 30. 50 727 5 30. 72 333 | 4 30. 00 
ee 748 30. 28 557 4 30. 24 191 | 2 30. 41 
| a 1,641 7 29. 80 1,285 oa 8. 99 356 32. 72 
- i ee 291 1 32. 70 249 2 43. 76 42 1 26. 48 
W and over 17 25.00 10 (*) 5. 00 7 (?) 25. 00 


1 Age on birthday in 1953 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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cations for benefits immediately. 
Such persors are unlikely to have 
enough quarters of coverage after 
1950 to qualify for a benefit compu- 
tation under the new-start formula. 
Old-age benefits awarded in 1953 to 
persons attaining age 65 or 66 during 
1953 comprised almost 73 percent of 
the benefits determined by use of the 
conversion table as against 36 per- 
cent of the benefits figured by the 
new-start formula. 

About 12 percent of all awards 
were made to persons aged 75 or 
over in 1953. For the group for 
whom the conversion table was used, 
only 4 percent of the beneficiaries 
were aged 75 or over; when the new- 
start formula was used, about 15 per- 
cent were in this age range. Many 
older persons qualified for benefits 
because of the extension of coverage 
in the 1950 amendments; most of 
these persons obtained the 6 quar- 
ters of coverage needed for insured 
status after 1950 and thus qualified 
for benefits computed under the new- 
start formula. 

For all persons awarded old-age 
benefits, regardless of the computa- 
tion method, the average ages at time 
of award were 68.6 for men and 68.2 
for women; the averages had been 
the same in 1952. For persons whose 
benefits were computed by means of 
the conversion table, the average 
ages were 67.0 for men and 66.4 for 
women. For those whose benefits 
were determined under the new- 
start formula, however, the average 
ages were 69.3 for men and 69.2 for 
women. The older average ages for 
this group resulted partly from the 
relatively large number of awards 
to persons aged 75 or over who had 
become insured as a result of the 
coverage extension provided by the 
1950 amendments. 

The older average ages also showed 
the smaller proportion of awards in 
this group to persons at age 65 than 
in the group whose benefits were 
computed by means of the conversion 
table. A large number of the awards 
doubtless went to persons who had 
been out of employment for some 
period immediately preceding their 
sixty-fifth birthday. Such individ- 
uals probably could not have ac- 
quired the 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1950 that are necessary to have 





lable 2. 


Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 


1953, by computation method, amount of benefit, and sex of beneficiary 
Based partly on 10-percent sample] 


rotal Mak Femak 
Amount of monthly benefit -— — — 
Number Percent Number Percent Numbei Percent 
Total... 771.671 100 S48, 722 10) 222,949 100 
$25. 00 111.473 14 ag, MOS l %7,018 oh 
25. 10-34. 90 73. 569 10 37.007 7 472 16 
35. 00-44 OO 9, 9457 & 46, 007 7 ry merit 
45. 00-54. 90 ....-- 67.732 4G 15.003 s >) 734 ] 
55. 00-44. 90... 146,679 19 Os , 268 Is ts. 411 2 
65. 00-74. 90 ear 112,218 1 a1, 184 1 $4 ; 
75. 00-84. 90_..... 94,295 12 SH, 269 t 8.02 4 
0 105, 743 14 100, 909 1s 1.854 Pi 
New-start formula 34. 565 100 $93, 920 100 140,64 1) 
$25. 00. . ee 19, 166 4 6, 126 2 13,040 ) 
Se Es edcdennces 47,845 ¥ 22, 127 25,718 Is 
35. 00-44. 90. oe 30,328 6 16. 160 1 14. 168 10 
45. 00-54. OO. .......-.. 31,437 6 18, 548 12,889 ’ 
5. 00-84. 90... os 113,449 21 71,196 18 42,253 30 
65. 00-74. 90....... . 93, 792 18 74,055 19 19, 737 14 
75. 00-84. 9O_ - * 62,805 17 84.799 21 & O06 6 
tt as > 105, 743 20 100, 909 oH 4,834 3 
Conversion table. 237.106 100 154,802 100 82. 304 1M 
$25. 00 . 42, 807 39 47,769 $1 $4,538 4 
25. 10-34. OO... 3 25.72 ll 14,970 10 10,754 i) 
0-44. 00) 29,529 12 19, 937 13 1, H92 12 
45. 00-54. 90... SERS $6, 300 15 20,455 17 y, 845 12 
55. 00-4. 90. ........ 33, 230 14 27,072 17 6,158 7 
HA, 00-74. 9O. 22... EAS ee 18,426 5 17,129 1] 1,297 
75. 00-77. 10... " . 1,490 l 1.470 l 20 
' Less than 0. 5 percent 


Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of each half year, by benefit-computation method, 


June 1952-December 1953 


[Numbers in thousands] 





Total New-start formula Conversion table 
Half year nemene 
ending— Average Average As percent Average 
Numb monthly Number monthly ol alll old- Number monthly 
amount amount ige benefi- amount 
ciaries 
June 1052.........<.| a4 $41.98 2 $42. 59 ) 2,371 $41. 9S 
December 1952...--. 2 49.25 235 66. 16 Y 2.409 47. 60 
.. =e 2,977 i. 42 537 65.17 18 2,440 47.17 
December 1953... .- 3,222 51. 10 759 65. OO 24 2.463 465. 81 


' Less than 0. 5 percent. 


their benefits determined under the 
new-start formula and thus they are 
included in the other group. As a 
result the average age for persons 
whose benefits were computed under 
the new-start formula was raised. 
The average old-age benefit award- 
ed in 1953 was $56.76, a decrease of 
$1.35 from the average amount 
awarded in the preceding year under 
the 1952 amendments. For men, the 
overall decline was $1.82 (from 
$63.51 to $61.69); the decline was 
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larger — $2.60 — for benefits figured 
by use of the new-start formula. For 
women, the overall decline was 15 
cents (from $44.77 to $44.62), while 
for benefits determined under the 
new-start formula an increase of 49 
cents was recorded. The lower aver- 
age benefits reflected mainly lower 
average monthly wages resulting 
from increased periods of noncovered 
employment or of unemployment in 
the beneficiaries’ wage histories, a 
factor of increasing significance with 





the passage of time. To a lesser ex. 
tent the lower average benefits re- 
flected lower earnings resulting from 
elimination of overtime work or from 


reduction in the regular working 
time. As in the past, the average 


benefit amount was lower for women 
than for men; the differences amount. 
ed to $17.89 for benefits determined 
under the new-start formula and 
$9.57 for those computed on the basis 
of the conversion table. 

The maximum monthly amount of 
$85.00 was payable in 20 percent of 
the awards in which benefits were 
computed under the new-start for- 
mula, while the minimum amount of 
$25.00 was payable in only 4 percent 
of the cases (table 2). In contrast, a 
monthly benefit of $77.10—the maxi- 
mum amount when the conversion 
table was used—was payable in less 
than 1 percent of such awards, and 
$25.00 in 39 percent. There was a 
significant shift toward lower month- 
ly amounts in the old-age benefit 
awards made to men in 1953, when 
compared with corresponding awards 
made in 1952 under the 1952 amend- 
ments. For figured 
by use of the new-start formula, 66 
percent were for amounts of $65.00 
85.00 in 1953 as against 73 percent 
in 1952, while for those determined 
under the conversion table, 12 per- 
cent were for amounts of $65.00- 
77.10 in 1953 and 15 percent in 1952. 
Old-age benefits awarded to women 
showed no pronounced change from 
1952 to 1953 in the distribution by 
size. 


benefits to men, 


Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status 

The rapid growth in the number 
of persons receiving old-age benefits 
cumputed by means of the new-start 
formula is indicated in table 3; by 
the end of 1953, they comprised al- 
most one-fourth (24 percent) of all 
old-age beneficiaries. The average 
amount payable to all old-age bene- 
ficiaries has increased continuously 
—from $48.79 in September 1952 
(when the benefits were increased 
to $51.10 in December 1953—as the 
proporticn of benefits determined by 
the new-start formula has increased 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 


Table 1. 


[In thousands; data corrected to June 9, 1954] 
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Hs 4 ' th) Sa 208,042 13 * 1.711.182 176, 73 tH). s ‘ 113.912 {) 42,14 $ 2 Oo S438 
140 04, OS 454.483 240,893; 158,973 1,692.2 201,369 3 j 177,406 33.158] 31,771 +, Ute i ; 
Lo) STS S1] 18.473 254,240 5,787, 1.732.208 200,672 43.884 8.400 491,579, 32.74 7s SO, 259 
YO Ss. dbs 1.3 4 OS, 733, 196,529 1,647, 04 3.485 49,527 14,014 519.30 ¢ “it é 
1¥52 6 wo 1 4 61,200 v2 120} 1.722, 225) ¢ OO 74.05 +, UN 2 ONS 63 is 37.2 4 ‘4.084 ) 
1¥53 7, tH4,.349, 2,251,408 374,112) 2 300) «1,840. 44. 61,792, 84,319 2 $2 613,475 sv.4 13,377 * tui ‘ Ww #2 
April 599.716 166, 406 29,551 21.798 152, 564 7.808, 6,433 2 1,719 7, 40 1.454 +, 4M $308 Ko 
Muay = 1). OS 140,028 24, 105 22, (Ht 158,248 55, 600 6,455 2.229 ] S67 8, U2 +004 $, OSS 2,875 
June. 503. 84S 173. 457 29.959 22,218 153.220 59,542 552) 2. 264 0,06 SOLS 2.71) NY $138 2 
July 07.7% Lit. 244 30, UBS 22,415 14,676 60.116 6,000 2,200 2,335 7, 807 $, 554 1,02 3 i] 
August... ..... 13,521 179, 230 30,290 22,747 153,502) 60.690; 6,680, 2,333 49.751 7.135 $400 4.710 4 4,5 
Septem ber 8, 571 181, 755 30,368) 23, 08s 153,951 61,304 6 2.3 W179 6,140 t +, 4S $,2 t 
October....... 06, 422 IM, 372 30,467) 23,21 155,499 62,201) 6.709 2,41 4.491 7, 630 a! 3.87 { 5 
Novem ber... 24,457 187,174 30.637) 23,400 154.207, 62.88% 6,750 2,414 2. Ys. 6.753 3. 74 3,751 4 ; s 
December. 674,.Sly 1¥O, 103 4. 833 23.720 155, 707 h, OSY sit 2.462 14,004 7.282 2.9 1,08 1.4 Ps 
194 
January. 723.319 103, OS7 30,934 23.761 155, 926 (4.412 S856, 2,502 2,075 7, 10) 5. Sse $, 76S 1.154 s 
February... ... 748.430 1), SBS $1,041 23,959 155.699 65,078 5,883) 2, 548 0.214 7, O82 4,421 $731 §. S3t ) 
March........ S04, 247 100, 704 $1,305 24,249 157,558, 65,983 6,919) 2,598 1, 630 8, SSO 4,039 1.000) 3,792 215 
April... “ 7¥2,0M AM 336 31. 520 24,321 157,612 tH), YOURS 6, Yoo -. OUR 4), 761 B.S8OS 1,108 1, 587 Jt 20K 
' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hu fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New J« 
—partly esti- dar-year totals. 


band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Duta for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

} Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training 
‘ Mother's, widow's, widower’s, parent's, and child's benefits; partly esti- 
rated 
> Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
rary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’'s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
jow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits, 

Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were mad 
s under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service an 
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Cumulative, Jant 
1936-A J 

Fiscal year 
__ , 
1952-53. ... 

10 months ended 
April 1952... 
April 1953 
Apri] 1954 





April..... 
June... 
a 
August ‘ 
September 
October. _ - 
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February 
March 
Apri 


' Inchides accrue 
time of purchase; 
deemed. 

* Includes transfer 
ccount amounting 


Includes withdrawa 
‘ Beginning July 1947 


Bulletin, July 1954 


yril 1954....- 
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1951-54 
{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 























Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


Railroad 











Federal Federal came 0 
—— genta carrier : A unemployment 
nsurance civil-ser vice } uner in ent 
“ontributions ! ontribu ind their cont : 
cont puLion cont ' employee ONL 
$3,594,248 $722.8 $734, 990 S 4 rt $258 945 
4 5, 602 1. 646 HF F mE} 27 KF 
5.505 042 87, 200 608 42.3% 19,493 
151,021 { f is.4 2 43¢ 2 Q 19,064 
303 , 664 S0) 469, 067 2,4 254, 594 16,801 
630 54, TR2 9 g 150, 2 ? 29 
5 9 $3, O82 s 31 240,8 ), 578 $13 
21.048 f ” 3. 207 6 178 5, 189 
213,774 7,474 1, 608 60 , OOF 16 103 
29. S84 € ) f as 292 SOK 2.979 2.063 
in| 1s 6,611 0 7. 208 2 i, 4,731 
ef) 3,072 102,238 « »S 17 
2 431 ; t 87,421 1 768 
] 38 7 i 3, 776 2 5, 593 
“4 } | | 2 2,161 
224 { . } 13,2 ® 5 R62 
7, 809 5 47¢ 5 5, 200 
84.9 24,0609 * 4 125 
f t llected 1 2 , con 
DD ber 1952 es; exclude I t rd ) Stat 
1 1 tne l 1 Jata r I 1 by i wT te Ma\ 
i g J lary 1951, ¢ 4 Rep its taxes |] by ¢ ers under the Federal [ 
Act 
bution l B 1947, also te rary disat ice 
( vd Includes contribut Federal G ent. 
: e: Daily Stat t t S. Treas ess | rwise ted 
¢ tril ) | 
Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 
ta — State R i une ent urance account 
pend l = ~ _ —_—_—_—— ——— ——— 
Ps t ilanc t 1 
( Ba ce 
it end of , Interest rig sai ' , Benefit B alance 
r é oa , lL) redited ite! ¢ | s payments at end ol 
] 1 en ee period - . period ?° 
189, 98 $10,463 |$18,777,009 | $1,799,754 |$12,187,201 | $8,389, 563 $943,453 $182, 44¢ $704, 234 $610,887 
82,885 } 26,855 1,438, 987 167,441 1,000, 278 7,919, 742 15,442 17, 054 48,312 754,195 
1, 961 20,850 1,371, 105 184, 242 | 912, 551 8, 562, 537 15,042 18, 526 97,272 | 695, 355 
28, 949 1,083,381 90,351 826, 208 7,661,115 11,697 9, 239 41,353 749, 595 
313,979 >. 1,028. 865 100,049 769,463 8,279,193 11,440 10,004 86, 455 694, 138 
247,056 10,463 958, 589 114, 982 1,246,546 8, 389, 563 11,386 11,371 111,468 610, 887 
-~ | . 
13,000 12,27 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 8,279,193 23 Ot 7,823 | 694, 130 
253, 000 16,081 331, 591 359 69, 891 8,541,251 4838 36 5,772 | 688, 898 
22, 982 20,850 10,649 83,834 8, 562, 537 3,114 8,397 5,045 | 695, 355 
3,000 13, 709 60, 428 23 8, 553,059 6 2 4,971 | 604 , 692 
245, 000 21,255 319,975 ‘ ‘ 8,810,605 1,238 6,237 689, 693 
54,019 16, 992 10,317 317 8,756,519 2,539 32 6, 767 | 685.496 
17,000 10,197 39,148 9, 554 8, 739, 132 10 946 7, 364 679, 089 
139.000 19, 854 253,477 8, 804, 832 410 7,453 | 672,046 
2,019 15, 882 15,854 93, 526 8, 887,466 3, 408 9, 261 11, 2% 673,420 
| 
0, 000 16,357 28 443 134 +, 049 s 1,904 4 13 14,090 659, 368 
20), 000 11,697 166, 304 38 177,216 8 120 700 4 14,490 645, 582 
225,019 11,403 15,738 1, 064 225, 740 Ss 182 2,959 105 19,439 629, 207 
160. 000 10.463 48. O04 10,326 201, 850 8, i 563 36 1,008 19, 364 610, 887 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period , 1937-54 


{In thousands] 











Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net contribu- ’ | Net total of Cash with Credit of Petel eens 
"Hen income Interest Benefit Administrative | U. 8. Govern- disbursing fund account . mys an 
and transfers ! received ? payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of tess - 
, ae acquired 4 end of period period perl 
Cumulative, January 1937 | 
April 1954 $29, 262,153 », 779, 146 $12,168,417 $705, 761 $18, 594,897 $360,145 $212, 08 19, 167, 1% 
Fiseal year Z 
1951-52 einai : 3, 597,982 333,514 1,982,377 84,649 1,950,252 214, 883 112,102 16, 600. O36 
1952-53... . ; 4,096, 602 386, 640 2,627,492 89,429 1,544,542 286, 878 261,88 18, 366, 35% 
10 months ended 
April 1952........ 2, 969, 329 187,654 1,642,018 71,722 1,466,185 219,487 171 } 16, 178,8) 
April 1953 3.151.021 214,85 2,121,909 73,773 1,050,985 308, 440 137 17.770, 232 
April 1954. ... 3, 303, 660 254,322 2,654, 903 72,314 777, 303 360,145 212,08 19, 167, 122 
1953 
April _ 233, 630 14,818 248, 997 6,813 179,641 308, 440 137,7 17, 770, 239 
May.... weses 524, 632 os 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 2X8, 42 18, 037, $f 
June_. 421,048 171,754 255,645 8, 92 356, 374 286, 87S 261, 88 18, 366, 35% 
... — Eo 3 254, 59 6, 787 86, 704 295,022 119,519 18, 318, 834 
August oe niweneud 520, 884 . 254,714 7, 367 63,400 308 , 202 $10, 65% 18, 586, 638 
September ____. int 258,748 10,917 256, 811 6, 692 71,594 329, 341 224,172 18, 592, 80) 
October oe 173, 686 14,818 260, 989 6H, S38 39,341 328,778 106, O69 18, 513, 47% 
November... . 398, 352 263, 853 7,462 21, OO 325, OS7 2 18,640, 51 
December 152, 597 190, 960 268, 100 9,013 186, 600 335,859 79. 18. 708 
1954 
January. ae 84,670 268 269,613 6,554 — 146,000 336, 739 3,75 18, 515, 797 
February. sai pemtamnaiainiag 609,224 » 11.595 275,059 6,917 38, 800 338,788 31,744 18, 854,57 
March 507, 809 10,946 287,370 7,180 164,918 358,974 460, 8 19, 168.77 
BBG cacaqneceese< 284,915 14,518 293, 584 7,502 245, 041 360,145 212 19, 167,1 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 1951. See footnote 5 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginni ber 19 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from idjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of supplies 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expen of plans and 
1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to veter- preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist ses 
ins’ survivors under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Includes de- 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of a i erest 


duction to adjust for reimbursement to the general treasury of the estimated 
imount of taxes subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees 
who worked for more than 1 employer during the calendar year 


bonds 
6’ Represents interest, 
$33 million in 


at time of purchase. 
transferred from the railroad retirement account, for th 
fiscal year 1952-53 on $488 million nt that pl 


the estin 











Dyecember 1952 for 1951 taxes and $40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxes— old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the ‘ ame | N yuld 
in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the Internal Revenue Code. have been on June 30, 1952, if railroad employment had alw vere 
2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the under old-age and survivors insurance 
financial] interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 12, Apr. EpLine, SARA B. The Unmarried 
(Continued from page 21) 1954, pp. 56-60. $1. Mother in Our Society. New 
‘Reorganization of Social Welfare York: Farrar, Straus and Young 


Paris: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, 1953. 166 pp. 

The origin, development, and pro- 


grams of the Jamaica Social Welfare 


Commission. 
New HAVEN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
Acenciges. Health and Welfare, 


Self Study, New Haven Area, Jan- 


uary 1953. New Haven: The 

Council, 1953. 75 pp. $1.50. 

A self-study made by 86 health 
and welfare agencies of the New 
Haven area showing the interrela- 
tionship of the various’ services. 
Describes community health and 


welfare problems 


and recommends 


ways of meeting them. 


NOTKIN, HERBERT. 


24 


grams 


“Administrative 
in Medical Care Pro- 
the Needy.” Public 


Patterns 
for 


Services in Argentina.” Industry 
and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 11, Apr. 
15, 1954, pp. 346-347. 25 cents. 
STONE, ANTHONY R. “The Private 
Practice of Social Casework.” So- 
cial Work Journal, New York, Vol. 
35, Apr. 1954, pp. 61-65. 75 cents. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Beck, BERTRAM M. “Juvenile De- 
linquency — A Public Welfare 
Responsibility.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 12, Apr. 1954, pp. 


50-55. $1. 

The role that public welfare work- 
ers can play in curbing delinquency. 
BURMEISTER, Eva. Roofs for the 

Family: Building a Center for the 

Care of Children. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1954. 

203 pp. $3.25. 


1954. 189 pp. $3. 

The director of the Lakeview Home 
points out the changes during the 
past 40 years in methods of dealing 
with the problem. 

Moore, WINIFRED ALLEN. “Day Care 
in the United States.” Interna- 
tional Child Welfare Review, Gen- 
eva, Vol. 8, No. 1, 1954, pp. 3-9 
$2.50 a year. 

NORMAN, SHERWOOD “Emergency 
Service in Child Welfare.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 33, Apr 
1954, pp. 3-7. 35 cents. 

Defines emergencies, points out ex- 
isting and recommended types of 
shelter care, and considers commu- 


nity organization problems in pro- 
viding emergency service for de- 


pendent and neglected children. 
TINKER, KATHERINE H. “A Psychia- 


Social Security 





Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status * at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, April 1953-April 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1954 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 19, 1954] 


Table 5. 

















tal asser W ife’s « — Wi y y 
rely I Old-a - ain Vs Chi eridows 9 s I nt’s 
period , eee 
a Num be Ar int | Number; Amount Number |Amount | Nu r Ar Number A tN I 4 t) Number) Amount 
$19, 167 12 ———eeEeE _ ™ ata ———s ™ — - —- — a — - 
16, 600, 03¢ athly .~ment Pag : 
18, 366, 35 at end f mont 
16, 178, 8) 3 
17. 770,232 
19, 167, 129 { 81 $224,274. 0:2, 873,082 $143, 972.6) 800,520 $21,204.3 982,296 $29.760.6) 483,422'$19,679.8| 239,717; $8,741.8) 22,044) $914.9 
186,643| 228,634. 4 2,926,006] 147,138.7| 813,278) 21,620. 5) 992,330) 30, 134.0) 490,149) 19,963.0) 241,725] 8,852.3) 22,28 925.9 
5, 3 504| 232.998. 6 2,977,476) 150 im 2; 826,599 22.050.3'1,003,281, 30,540.7 498,967! 20,332.4, 244,809) 9,014.9 22" 462 936. 2 
5,637,603) 2 359. 9 3,017, 541) 15 l 836,219 2,376.7 1,008,141) 30,596.0 506,390 20,643. f 240, 054 1,125.5 22,628 944.5 
17,770, 239 5 704 » 39,920. 5 3,060,592) 155 193 8| 846,832 22,730.5.1,013,051) 30,886.5) 513,291) 20,938.8) 247,975) 9,217.5 22,817 953.4 
18, 037,86) "68.684 243.181. 7 3,097,983) 157,403.9| 856.864, 23,050.3 1,022,242) 31,287.5, 519,376, 21,194.7) 249,235) 9,284.0 22, 984 961.3 
8, 366, 350 . Ss 914| 246.572. 33,136,415 159. ¢ 39.8) 866,904 23,366. 0 1,033,890 760. 4 26,613, 21,501.9 250,233) 9,334.6 23,159 969. 7 
18, 318, 834 yO 7, 250.057.2 3.178.118) 162,086.4| 877,375 23,696. 1)1,042,516) 32,114.3 33,128! 21,778 251,637! 9,403.9) 23,343 978.4 
18, 586, 638 R1.4 9 943,222,348 164,659.1| 887,845 24,017.1,1,053 2,517.0 540,653) 22,095.7, 253,873) 9,517.0 23, 506 986. 4 
is 592 80) 
18, 513, 47% } r 
18, 640,51 . 
15, 706, 954 January 6,051,322) 257,493. 6/3,263,993) 167,270.6) 898,432, 24,366, 1/1,062,232) 32,874.7, 547,319 2,375.1) 255,728) 9,619.8) 23,618] 992.3 

February 6 198845) 261.613.7 3.313.294 170,.301.2) 910,061| 24,748.3 11,070,567) 33,204.3! 553,758) 22,646.7| 257,407] 9,714.2) 23,758] 999.1 

Marcel See } 6,230,244) 266,685. 5 3,375,914) 173,949. 0 325,204) 25,217.9'1,082 47 33 652. § 562 261 23, 007 9 260 223 9 851 6 23 895 1,006.3 
18, 515. 797 April ose 6,322,934) 271,243.8 3,430,714' 177,109.4| 938,946 25,646.9 1,094,953) o4, 102.8 70,974) 23,369.3 263,22 9,997.8 24,122; 1,017.6 
eae Monthly benefits awarded =o Ff “ 94 © ‘ ) fe Ff 1 ) ” ™ (2 27 17 
9 1a 10 in April 1954. 141,14 6,484.0, 77,510) 4,342.1) 24,244 698.3) 20,938 656.5, 11,288 467.1 6,79 302. 6 370 17.5 
ae “+ Benefit in current-payment status is ibje ct to no deduction Dt only to deduction of fixed i amount that is less than the current month’s benefit 
iber 195] 

- Supplies ais 
)lans and 
senent tric Social Worker Joins the Staff: P. “Bookshelf for Social Welfare 32-39. $2.50 a year. 

Learning to Work Together in a and the Social Sciences for the Main points of the new regulations 
=e Public Child Welfare Program.” Public Health Worker.” Amer-_ relating to the sickness, maternity, 
PIaCE UDE ° e . ° . ° . * 

t woul Journal of Psychiatric Sociul Work, ican Journal of Public Health and _ and industrial injury compulsory in- 
covers New York, Vol. 23, Apr. 1954, pp. the Nation’s Health. New York, surance system. 

116-124. $1.25. Vol. 44, Apr. 1954, pp. 421-431. \nirr, Pau, A. Community Health 

$1. Action: A Study of Community 
oe , " Contrasts. East Lansing: Michi- 
€ .« « > 

Health and Medical Care CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE gan State College Press, 1943. 192 
arried , “er a UNITED STATES. A Look at Modern $3 

ANDERSON, ODIN W. National Family . , 4 pp. o. 
New , : oe dealth Insurance. Washington: a ‘ ‘ . and 
; Survey of Medical Costs and Vol- ” Tells how small towns and com- 
oung ; ~ ar The Chamber, 1954, 176 pp. $1.50. ” ities t 1ew hospitals local 
intary Insurance: Preliminary Re- z munities get I p ’ 
oS e < Includes The Development of Vol- ? soa , eer 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, April 1954 


[Corrected to May 24, 1954] 
























































| | Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims Average 
| —— = MS) a a ee weekly 
| Insured 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 2 Total unemployment unem- 
Region and State place- | } ame eZ 7 Sees yo 
} ments | | | P | under 
| on , Trt — Average State 
Total Women | Total Women | Weeks B - weekly | Weeks Average programs 2? 
enefits al 
compen- aid 3 number of | compen- weekly 
sated I benefi- | sated payment 
| | claries | 
eee | 428,451 1,442,265 | 583, 902 | 9,536,943 | 3,257,831 8,332,972 | $200,836,637 | 1,893,857 7,812,633 $24.79 | 42,181,617 
Region I: } | | | 
Connecticut. ....._.- | 7,685 23.709 | 12,364 139, 508 | 68 , 664 124,641 | 3,292,745 28,328 | 118, 268 27.1 32,176 
a 1,364 16,344 | 10, 559 73, 540 29, 522 | 46,337 | 868, 930 10,531 2,742 19. 39 18,119 
Massachusetts___.__. 14,813 57,760 31.613 | 338,874 154,405 301,020 7,219,673 68,414 280, 394 24.89 78, 433 
New Hampsbire____- | 1.100 10, 964 | 7,633 51.667 | 26,814 38,951 | 786, 899 8,853 35, 428 21.08 12,315 
Rhode Island___..__- 1, 598 18,487 10,699 | 125,377 | 63,446 116,016 | 2,628, 767 26, 367 107,017 23.48 28,277 
\. .. Sores 858 3,513 2,559 | 14, 2! 6,438 11,641 249, 105 2,646 10,682 22. 31 3,470 
Region II: | 
New Jersey__........ 11,797 71,526 41,157 | 397,570 | 201, 386 394,627 10, 998, 516 89, 688 364, 598 28. 51 91, 876 
le 61,181 246,971 111,167 | 1,185,608 | 521,668 | 1,075.762 27, 838,370 244,491 | 993,534 26. 91 277,340 
Puerto Rico_........ 2, 305 47 5 | 274 | Bt Pewcewensrhnendileddaatinmad bhicecnaaaiidigg bidshidpwenitinaa baminndineminimedReaaaikeccaieie 
Virgin Islands_.._.__| 61 0 0 0 _| SEE! SGT EON BOE MEME lie 
Region III: | 
Delaware ____. peal 794 1,937 | 703 | 17,493 4,901 17,216 371,072 3,913 16,478 21.92 4, 006 
cs 3, 189 3,380 | 957 29, 934 8, 535 27,003 497,947 6, 137 26,654 18. 50 6, 583 
BEGOTTEN. .cacccoccs | 5,513 28,903 | 13, 530 141, 267 45,961 | 130,316 | 3,213, 406 29,617 122, 549 | 25. 24 31,951 
North Carolina__.._-| 9,340 43,195 20,961 | 230, 394 112, 923 239, 648 3, 836, 503 54,465 223,322 16. 45 59, 084 
Pennsylvania____.__.| 16,901 177, S84 55,816 | 1,106,943 289.677 968, 905 24, 839, 559 220, 206 892, 803 26. 79 252, 804 
.._ _ SRST 6,441 11,399 | 4,226 | 96,010 30,152 | 84,743 | 1, 578, 833 19, 260 | 81, 295 18. 99 21,620 
West Virginia._._.__| 1,438 23,194 2.116 | 202,625 | 21,364 | 168,842 | 3,823,729 38, 373 152, 446 23. 48 47,250 
Region IV: | } | } 
CO, 8,465 | 18, 858 4,029 | 135, 264 | 30,276 | 95,615 1,719, 056 21,731 91,348 18. 33 31, 5R5 
, is 15, 547 | 13,049 | 4,680 58,722 | 18, 233 39, 805 715, 208 9,047 38, 141 18. 22 13, 636 
ee 11,165 19,443 | 8,738 150,635 68,083 | 115, 769 2,169,484 | 26,311 105,953 | 19. 33 32, 781 
Mississippi_......._. 7,271 | 9,652 | 2, 568 | 81,481 | 16,894 59,182 | 1,092,211 13,450 54,792 19. 02 18,434 
South Carolina...._- 5,310 12,892 | 4,771 | 89,652 33,375 82,681 | 1,490, 336 18,791 77,657 18. 57 21, 020 
AR pasoccneses 8, 869 22,149 | 7,922 247, 806 88,698 | 192,731 3,635,287 43, 803 184,807 | 19. 09 56, 987 
egion V: 
Kentucky........... | 3.677 | 21, 686 | 5, 664 230 , 222 48,519 170,829 | 3, 866, 306 38,825 | 163,455 23.01 52,814 
Michigan............| 14,372 | 59,642 | 12,671 512,239 130, 133 460,891 12, 785, 636 104,748 452,639 28. 00 118, 869 
Ts 20,255 | 58,843 | 17,412 498,953 | 146, 407 457,367 | 13,156,444 103, 947 435, 784 29. 36 113, 508 
Region VI: | | | | 
EEGs ccccccscases 14,577 | 118, 956 | 87,661 656, 825 269, 390 434.448 | 10,844,298 98,738 | 405,791 25. 86 153,277 
RAR I | 4,475 F1, 983 13, 596 271, 505 | 86,054 276, 653 6, 766, 608 62,876 264, 199 24.97 64, O88 
Minnesota........... 6,103 | 13,723 | 4,800 | 178,097 | 40,922 | 151,799 3,436, 528 34,500 | 144, 983 22. 97 40, 360 
7 Ww me rr aukbaenatitniaen 5,900 | 15,818 4,993 166, 254 | 53,444 | 155,921 4,417,545 35,437 145, 875 28. 73 36, 944 
egion : | | | | | 
OO 6,645 | 6, 387 | 2,987 55,252 | 21, 689 | 52,041 | 1,126,410 11,828 47, 300 22. 49 12,072 
Kansas. . nies nalahailittband | 8,771 5,448 | 1, 586 52,684 | 15,931 58,078 1,373,043 13, 200 54,815 24. 16 11,859 
nan endeacnne | 9,485 | 28,013 11,321 200, 864 83,121 173, 765 | 3,554,837 | 39,492 | 160, 132 | 21.41 47,585 
Nebraska__.......... 4,956 | 2,270 995 26, 595 8,797 | 27,919 | 655, 790 | 6,345 26, 880 23. 94 5,614 
North Dakota___.___ | 1,729 | 725 124 19, 734 1,993 18,805 | 476,163 4,274 | 17,112 | 26. 06 3,614 
South Dakota....__- 1°75 596 | 170 9,010 | 1.714 | 8.871 | 199, 087 2,016 | 8,324 | 22. 95 1,941 
Region VIII: } | 
Arkansas eeccccccocee | 6,149 | 13, 192 | 3,645 84,990 15,409 55,677 | 992,158 12,654 51,752 | 18. 33 20,390 
eas 7,011 13, 900 | 2,481 | 106,243 17,890 | 90,788 | 1,961,622 | 20, 634 | 85,014 | 22. 21 24,373 
Oklahoma.........- 13,678 | 10,116 | 2,385 71,421 | 17,172 52,662 | 1,220,354 | 11,969 | 49,373 23. 76 16,217 
(), are 37,243 | 23,117 | 6,181 | 172,228 | 49,627 150, 965 2,668, 354 34,310 146,712 17. 88 40, 884 
Region IX: | | 
a | 4,697 | 4,108 OF4 36,388 | 8, 257 | 33,661 | 857,004 7,650 | 31,423 26. 07 8,003 
..  ——=seemee 2,517 | 2,318 | 406 | 27,376 5,655 23,093 | 475,698 | 5,248 23, 093 20. 52 5, 888 
New Mexico.___...._| 2,892 | 2, 894 | 402 24, 552 | 3,627 | 26, 108 635,451 | 5,934 | 24, 800 24.78 5,948 
Utah......ccccrescce 2,610 3,129 | 919 | 35, 643 | 11,052 32,095 | 800, 228 7,204 | 29, 204 | 25.71 7,839 
/,. , —ae 989 1,028 | 270 13,710 | 2,344 14,321 | 415,483 3,255 | 13, 162 | 29. 73 3,136 
Region X: | | | 
SS 4,140 4,332 987 | 30,112 | 7,601 | 22,841 486, 032 5,191 21,642 | 21.44 6,748 
California........... 22, 304 106, 136 33, 829 | 788,253 276,292 | 707, 747 16, 297, 567 | 160,852 | 663, 106 23. 63 173,143 
a ic 622 2,004 729 | 18,995 | 7,615 | 18, 243 | 357, 579 | 4,146 14,959 21.19 (5) 
_. as | 2,229 1,875 543 14, 757 | 4,727 13,692 | 403, 398 3,112 12, 782 30.14 3,292 
Region XI: 
SS | 1,179 1,246 180 | 21,663 2,662 29,194 | 1,064,334 | 6, 635 28,419 35. 59 5) 
Peitebeccsnencaes 2,855 1,390 | 348 30, 595 | 7,022 | 29, 060 678,655 6,605 | 28, 007 23. 58 6,677 
eee | 5,080 | 12, 067 | 2,519 108, 032 27,937 | 107,930 | 2,428,271 | 24,530 | 102, 161 23. 04 22, 866 
Washington......... | 6, 531 20, 067 | 4,361 158, 854 43,380 | 146, 057 3,570,118 | 33, 195 138, 827 24.78 33, 924 
| | 
! Total excludes transitiona! claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. § Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1953-April 1954 ! 








[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
a | . | | ; 
Aid to dependent | Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to | to the 
| perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid |perma-; Gen- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aidto | nently General Total age | ent to |nently| eral 
month assista Recipients the blind and issistance 4 assist- chil the and assist- 
Families < Siehiianesies totally ince dren blind | totally | ance ¢ 
; dis- (fami- dis- 
Total 3 Children abled lies) } abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1953 P g 
April... . 2,616 573,145) 2 1,516, 161 98, 764 173, 082 7 . 0.2 —. 4 ti1.t —2.8 
PEs 2snnne-| 2,61 8 570,023) 2 1,508,498 98, 888 175,672 261, 000) _ _. —.1 —.5 0.1; +1 —5.0 
come 2, 608, SOS 564,308 1 1,493,670 99,032 179,395 255,000] ...... —.2 1.0 +] + 2.1 —2.4 
a ae 2,603,173 554,691 1 1,469, 388 99,103 181,620 248, 000)._._. ‘ —.2 hod a +1.2 —2.7 
August ~--|------- 2,599,716 550,405, 1,940,941 1,461, 748 99, 236 184,743 243,000] ......- —.] -.8 +.1 +1.7 —2.0 
September _.../......-. 2,596,451 547,588 1,933,948) 1,457,713 99,417} 187,411 239,000}._._.- —.] 5 +.2) +1.4 —1.7 
Gaeeer.......!.. oeee 4 $64 543, 872 1,923, 697 1, 448, 888 99,633 190, 327 240,000)... (é —.7 Toe +1.6 +T.3 
November____|....-- 2, 591,37 542,119) 1,918,160) 1.445.173 99, 658 192, 940 246,000)...__- 2 3 ) +1.4 +2.4 
December... .|..-- 2,591, 01€ 548,122 1,942, 383 1,464,454 99, 828 195, 109 270,000 re 6) + 1.1 T.2 T1.1 +9.9 
1954 
a Se 2,585, 146 552,852; 1,964,661 1,479, 158 99,732 198, 247 297, 000}.....-. —.2 +.9 | +1.6 +9. 4 
a ‘ 2,578, 29 560,556 1,995,596) 1,503,677 99, 605 200, 030 312,000) ..... 3 +1.4 1 +.9 +5.0 
March__ = x inne 2, 582,057 569,537) 2,030,505; 1,530,070 99, 934 202, 758 326, 000).....-. Tl 1.6 +. +1.4 +4.5 
ee 2, 583, 229 575,535, 2,053,777; 1,547,852 100, 297 205, 494 318,000) .....- (*) +1.1 +.4 +T1.3 —2.4 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1953 | } 
April... $214, 596,000) $133, 558,012 $48,336, 101 $35,446, 514 $39, 253, 349 $13, 297.000 —0.3 —0.2 —0.1 +0.2} +1.7) 4.8 
May.... 213,787,000) 133,491,089 48,212,598 5,499,296) 9,466,677) 12,442,000 —.4 —.1 —.3} +1.0) +2.3 —6.4 
June..........| 212,516,000) 133,27 47,392,149 5,499,070} 9,636,900) 12,034,000 —.6 —.2 1.7) © +1.8) 3.3 
July..........} 210,033,000) 132,637 45,947, 547 5,482,047) 9,711,983) 11,694,000) —1.2 —.5 —3.0 —.3 +.8 —2.8 
August .-| 7 208,079,000) ? 131, 75 745,385, 681 75,471,478) 79,790,782) 11,370,000 —.9 —.6 —1.2 —.2/ +.8 —2.8 
September ____| 7 208,347,000) 7 131, 52: 745,463,591 75,485,775) 79,865,528) 11,378,000 +.1 —.2 T.2 T.d +.8 +.1 
October. ..___| 7 209,129,000} 7 131, 9: 745,422,778 7 5,518, 383/710,086.901} 11,608,000 +.4 +.3 —.1 +.6) +2.2) +2.0 
November ___.| 7 209,856,000) ? 132,339,340 745,239,457 7 5, 517,338)710,213,434| 11,874,000 +.3 +.3 —.4 () | +13 +2.3 
December... .| 7 214,219,000] ? 133,425,759 746,163,903 | 7 5,555, 289/710,425, 762) 13,638,000 +2.1 +.8 +2.0 +.7) +2.1) +14.8 
| | 
| 
1954 
| | | | 
January... 7 215,227,000; 7 132,715,335 746,622,721 7 5,542, 140/710, 541,919 14,939, 000 +.5 —.5 +1.0 —.2)} +1.1) +9.0 
February_....| 216,536,000! 132,135,293 47,420,169 5,550,681} 10,699,610) 15,871,000 +.6 —.4 +1.7 +.2) +1.5 +6.2 
. ese 219,801,000) 132,619,452 48, 392,469 5,574,943) 10,850,504) 17,101,000) +1.5 +.4) +2.1 +.4| +1.4 7.8 
Sopra. ... 219,952,000) 132,610,376 48,868, 007 | 5,598,318) 11,013,340) 16,604,000 +.1 (*) +1.0 +.) i —2.9 
| | j 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject determining the amount of assistance. 
4‘ Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 


to revision. 

? Tota] exceeds sum of columns beca 
medical care from general assistance fun 
one State, from funds for the special ty 
expenditures partly estimated for som«¢ 

3 Includes as recipients the childre: 
families in which the requirements of 


use of inclusion of vendor payments for 
ds, from special medical funds, and, for 
ypes of public assistance; data for such 
States. 

and 1 parent or other adult reJative in 
it least 1 such adult were considered in 
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changes through January 1954 based on data for 52 States. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. : 
7 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 


excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
fund plan began in August. 
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. Table 8.- 


Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, 





1954 ' 
Pa 1, A tr 
- Old-a s ( \ on it Aid +} rm ' 
a $7,245,413 $1,169, 326 $154, US4 $ S t.8 i 
Alabama. ..... . 28 915 $ 
Alaska. . 
California . 
Connecticut 198, 024 62.460 3 
Delaware . . 120 
District of Columt , 134 
Hawaii_....- 440 17,493 1. 7 
Iinois — 1,543,468 160. ol 20), 2s J 433, 004 
ae 354,97 ), 790 2 175, 78] 
ae ay 
Kansas....... 83, ¢ 4 5,57 
Louisiana. - --- 2,626 89 1,38 1,278 
Maine_. MASSES ES R , as . ‘ 42,419 
Massachusetts___...- 1,063,015 100,495 I45 } 139, 99] 
Michigan_......- an DEE Dinxenccaadanse . 1.978 1, 558 77, 854 
Minnesota........-. ‘ 1,010,150 77, 880 23,618 2 159, 88: 
i ie tint a eet ane tndgaan kakeeeeepae phakibemanenin 158, 564 
Nebraska___.. . , . 140,37 
Nevada..... sige 3,354 ‘ ‘ 53, 187 
New Hampshire__ 80, 664 15,214 2,565 3, 32 
New Jersey_.........- : 11,689 132, 768 
New Mexico___._- 26, 206 12,032 1, 136 2 2, R4 
New York......... 1,869,725 458,651 76,179 “ 
North Carolina._....-. 14,159 f 7s $,424 147,992 
A LLNS Pen SES ee EET ONY rey ee 34, 756 3. 968 O87 4,404 17,434 
ES a a ee eee 26, 763 +1 7,78 sa 706, 144 
Oregon i EE a a eee 7 168, 053 
Rhode Island 57,722 22, 736 1,362 13,489 37,774 
Pe eee S| Speen 11,83 
CE ee ee eS Se m i . 99, 158 
SRS Sa i ne 1,018 | 7 ns) | 244 
Virgin Islands *__....- : DRAB Oe eae ne 89 =29 1 | ) 44 
cick cralichlivinine inset SS SSE MEE SR ee EL EEN, Ae nN ee re a ian 6,82 
Ne TEES SNES ee aman me owas enna ane 441,793 7 ), 242 e224 126, 68 
1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent pay- Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor cal care from genera] assistance funds and from special med inds and 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 
2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
Nevada, New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on 5 Data not available, 
behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 6 Represents data for March 1954 
REVIEW for medical care. Included in this ance dropped 27 cents. Among the 
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(Continued from page 2) 
their benefits had been based on 
need, many of these applicants are 
potentially eligible for assistance. A 
study made by Pennsylvania shows 
that, during the first 4 months of 
1954, 567 cases, including 861 per- 
sons, were opened to receive assist- 
ance and payments to 382 cases al- 
ready on the rolls were increased 
because United Mine Workers cash 
benefits were no longer available. 
The additional monthly cost in assist- 
ance payments was estimated at 

$33,000. 

Average payments for the special 
types of public assistance in April 
remained about the same as in March 
for the country as a whole. In a 
few States, however, changes were 
substantial. Some of these changes 
in average payments reflected chang- 
es in amounts of vendor payments 
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group were Connecticut and Illinois, 
where adjustments were made in the 
premiums paid into pooled funds for 
medical care for recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
The premiums were in- 
Connecticut and reduced 


disabled. 
creased in 
in Illinois. 
Two additional States made chang- 
es affecting payments to recipients. 
In Alabama the average payment to 
recipients of old-age assistance rose 
$5.48 when the State began meeting 
need in full within individual maxi- 
mums; earlier the State had been 
meeting 80 percent of need. Aver- 
age payments in Colorado dropped 
$5.11 for recipients of old-age assist- 


ance when the State lowered the 
maximum in April. 
For the Nation as a whole, the 


average payment for general assist- 


States, sizable changes in average 
payments were somewhat more fre- 
quent in this program than in the 
others. Decreases of more than $1 
occurred in 16 of the 47 States re- 
porting, while in six States the aver- 
ages rose $l or more. The range was 
from a decrease of $13.81 in Montana 
to an increase of $7.65 in South 
Dakota. 

Total assistance payments of $220 
million in April 1954 represented an 
increase of $5.4 million or 2.5 per- 
cent over expenditures for this pur- 
pose in the preceding April. Except 
for old-age assistance, total payments 
were higher for each program than 
they had been a year earlier. 


@ Unemployed workers filed more 
initial claims for benefits under the 
r 


State unemployment insurance pro- 


grams in April than in March, but 
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by program and State, poet Ti 





te, heen Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, April 1954 } 


Aid to dependent 
children (per family) 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 


Aid to the blind 


Old-age assistance 




















- State Money Vendor Money | Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
4. 869. 14 Al yments; payments All payments| payments All payments) payments l payments payments 
: to for issist- to for assist- t for to for 
recip- medical ance ? recip- medical ance 2 recip- medica] ance # recip- medica] 
ients 3 care 2 ients 3 care ? ients care 2 ients * care 2 
HR 9K ——— on — ————— a ones - — SS a “ — in Sienbienisineions eS, 
Total, 53 States 4 $ { $48. 74 $2. 80 $84. 91 $82. 95 $2. 03 $55. 82 $54. 14 $1. 84 $53. 59 $47. 56 $6. 58 
=. 0lUlll 30. 68 30. 65 03 42. 31 42. 26 OF 26. 31 26. 31 25.14 25. 07 06 
Connecticut __- 81.89 69. 89 12. Of 132. 5 117. 50 15. 00 90. 24 79. 24 11.00 103. 20 89. 20 14.00 
Delaware 2 : 87. 68 86. 90 1.42 |...- , ‘ og aiieminmcieie sphise 
District of Columbia 53. 53. 54 18 106. 12 106. 05 07 57. 36 57. 31 OF 60. 03 59. 85 18 
: 40). 99 35. 29 4.93 11.73 85. 96 §. 77 48.41 44.48 3. 93 4. 46 48.47 5. 99 
5A 4 41.50 15.19 126. 03 117.99 8.05 §1. 22 50. 90 10. 92 73. 92 41. 51 33. 87 
1,278 f 37. 98 9. 20 87. 39 80. 92 6.61 53. 4 47. 54 6.61 (¢ 6) 
42° 416 1.27 59. 33 5, 22 110. 63 102. 36 8. 93 69. 90 65. 08 5. OS 66. 74 58. 70 | 8.29 
139 99 Louisiana 51.18 51.18 $) 63. 46 63. 31 15 48.91 48. 87 05 41 R2 41.70 1! 
77,854 I 74. 25 63. 10 11.38 123. 89 115. 90 8. 10 89. 72 89. 18 54 95.12 58. 42 39. 92 
159, 885 53. 2 52. 59 1.59 60. 87 60.47 1.12 68. 64 66. 95 10. 4¢ 
158. 564 62.9 44.19 19.17 115. 84 105. 51 10. 66 75. 02 56. 54 19. 60 51. 68 2.75 10.14 
140,373 
52 19" Nevada 47 56. 2t 1. 28 . _ a ‘ &) 8) 
: New Hampshir 70 46. 79 12. 00 127. 28 114.49 13. 50 62. 59 53. 59 9. 00 72. 65 52. 65 20. 00 
132, 768 New Jersey * a a 115. 04 12. 79 2.25 en ey- 
2, 84 New Mexico- - 46. 52 44.29 2. 23 73. 39 71. 50 1. 88 45. 2f 42.68 2. 58 39. 11 37.44 1.68 
New York 74. 54 59. 74 17.47 131. 38 22.76 9. Ob 84 70. 41 17. 54 81. 45 65. 84 17. 98 
North Carolina 0. 7 30. 43 28 60, 00 59. 62 39 6. 30 35. 80 50 
147,92 | North Dakota ; 1.74 55. 62 4.15 112. 82 110. 34 2. 62 . 32 54. 08 24 68.13 62. 53 5.77 
17,434 Ohio Gi 54. 51 2.1 11. 5S 89. 81 77 56. 27 4.11 ; 
706, 140 Rhode Island 6.39 51.65 6. 62 110.4 103. 4 7 00 0.7 64.98 7.13 72. 74 64. 6 11.91 
168,033  Utal 59. R2 59. 71 i 112. 79 112. 64 ! 65. 27 64. 91 g 63. 66 63. 60 Or 
37,744 Virgin Islands . 13. 82 13. 69 13 0.62 20. 44 18 es ( : 14.0 13. 91 14 
11/833 | Wisconsin__.- 0). 71 51.32 9. 44 132. 59 120. 12 12.59 66.79 8. 2¢ 8. 58 85. 57 65. 74 20.00 
99, 158 
M4 1 Averages for gener ta not nputed because of difference among 3 Averages based on 1 be r ivin pa 10-13 
. bs States in policy or pra regardir eral istance funds to pay medi for average money pay States not making ven 
an cal bills for recipients « ty f public assistance. Figures in italics ‘ For aid to the pern i totally disabled repr the 42 
120, 0 represe payments 1 t | rticipation. Stat not shown Stat vith programs in ope i 
made no vendor paym« ir I r did not report such payment No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
A ve ba j ts, Vv d 6 Ls than 1 cent 
for med cal Represents data for Mar 
and re Average pa t of 0 reciple 
the increase was relatively small million initial claims was 72.7 per- The amount of benefits paid to un- 
—— (3.7 percent). It also reflected ad- cent greater than that in April 1953 employed workers covered by the 
ministrative factors rather than new but substantially (about a fifth) less State programs declined 6.9 percent 


unemployment, since in early April than the previous postwar high for’ in April to a tota! of $200.8 million, 
rg the a new benefit year begins in four the month, established in 1949. Weeks During an average week, 1.9 million 
veras€ States and a new quarter’s wage of unemployment claimed, which workers received benefit checks—a 
e fre- credits become available in most of represent continuing unemployment, drop of 3.0 percent from the March 
in the the other States. The total of 1.4 dropped 4.3 percent to 9.5 million, figure. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1954 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 


*ayments to 
. recipi nts Percentage change from— 
t iwi Ss 














Num- 
State ber of March 1954 April 1953 

recip- in— in— 

ients Total 0 Saas ees pa! 
| smmount ice 
| — Amount — Amount 
Total #_.___|2, 583,229, $132, 610,376) $51.34 3) (4) -1.3 —0.7 
63, 668 1,953,359) 30.68) —0.1 +21.7; —6.8 +4.5 
1.681 104,152) 61.96 +.5 +1.7| +1.8 +10.9 
3, 777.450 6. OR 0 +.1 (4) +.5 
52. 1,632,346, 31.20 —.] —.3 —7.9 —11.6 
- 18,766,209, 69.04 +T.2 +.1 +.1 —.5 
52 3.823.814 72. 71 —.2 —6.7 .6 —7.2 
6.5 1,351,267! 81.89 +.2 +1.8 +7.3 + 16.0 
64,412) 38.18 +.6 +1.3 —.3 +.2 
154.877 53. 63 + 6 +6 6.8 +69 
3,117,971; 45.78 2 +.4) +2.5 +8.9 
| eee 96, 707 3,601,512 +.4 +.5) +2.1 +4.6 
Hawaii 1.916 77, 062 —.7 8 —s8.0 —2.9 
Idaho 8.916 491.313 —.4 —.4 —2.1 —.6 
SS 101, 638 644, SOF —.2 -3.4 —6.2 —3.2 
Ind -_ 38, 566 1,799, 438 —.1 +.4 5.1 -1.2 
“RET ARDS 43,673 2,488, 630 —.3 —.1) —5.1 —4.9 
Kans... = 35, 052 2.252, 731 —.1 +.4 —4.1 —.5 
Ky.. m 55,541 1. 945, SOF +.2 r.3 +.4 +. 1 
La 119, 450 5, 113.9 —.2 —.2 —.6 — 8 
Maine....... 12, 866 602,256 6 —.4) —3.5 —1.7 
Md..... 10.745 477,017) 44.39 1 +.4 s +2.7 
Mass... 93.440 6,937,870! 74.25 -.1 +.4 -2.9 —3.1 
=e | 78,668 4,189,750) 53.26 —.5 —-.] .2 —6.6 
Minn... 52, 702 3,315,163) 62.90 —.] —1.2) —1.5 +3.6 
Miss 65.659 1,852 } 28.21 1.7 1.7 +8.8 +8.7 
.!— Ee 133. 333 6,677,709 50.08 ) (?) 2.2 +2.3 
Mont. 9, 640 60,564 58.15 —.5 —.7| —9.3 =f } 
i | aoe 18, 566 920,638, 49.59 —.3 ') —4.4 —15.4 
= 2,645 150,683) 56.97 -.2 — 2 «=f.9 ait S 
_* Sen 6,722 394.586) 58.7 3 —.2 3.3 +9 6 
+ 20, 798 1 65. 24 —.2 + 6 —3.7 4.9 
N. Mex -| 11,734 46.52) +1.0 +1.0) +7.9 +10.5 
ey ee 107,026 7 74.44 —.2 —.4 —4.5 +3.5 
_ 51, 20 1,! 30. 70 +.5 +8 +.8 +3.6 
N. Dak... 8.375 500.486 59.74 —.6 ') —2.6 -1.0 
Ohio .| 105,389 5,971,456 56.66 —.4 —.l} —4.0 +20 
Okla | 95, 233 5,497,752, 57.73 -.2 —.2 —.] —12.5 
Oreg f 20.671 1,340,342) 64.84 —.] —1.9 —5.0 —.9 
| Saree | 60,992) ®2,f44,604 * 43. 36 2 +.2) —7.3 —7.2 
_ ee | 44,863 344,809, 7.69) +.2 +.3) +4.9 +4.7 
§ eer 8,715 491,464) 56.39 —.5 —.1 —4.7 —7.4 
4) er 42, 768 1,435,847! 33. 57 +.3 +.4) +2.1 +9. 1 
he 11,177 409,514 44.69 —.3 —.2; —2.9 1.8 
, eer | 66,768 2,400,504) 35.95 +.8 +-.7,| +10.2 +8.0 
, aes | 222,085 8,604,508, 38.74 +.3 +.4 +1.5 +2.5 
eee 9, 504 573,871; 59.82 +.4 4 =.) +1.1 
., awe | 6,851 304.076 44.38 —.2 +.1 -.6 +8.0 
, a * aaa 686 I é oe“ areas 
Pe 17,318 196,616) 28.68 +.4 +.4 —.8 +7. 1 
. 62, 367 3,896,441; 62.48 —.2 =—.4@ —4.3 —6.5 
| 

fe | 26, 144 $21,731! 31.43) +.8 +.7 —21 —8.9 
. , =e | 46,822 2.842.373 60.71 —.5 +1.0 -5.0 22 
ee 4,083 242,683 59.44) +.4 +.4 +.3 l 





1 For definition of terms see the 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,989 recipients aged 60-4 in Colorado and payments of $314,943 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $107,600 from general assistance funds were made to recipients 
for medical care. 

6 Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 

? Represents data for March 1954 


Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 




















Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment; 
to recipients, by State, April 1954 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases rece nly such } 
p3yments] = 
Payments to Wicsiihitis tied 
recipients eee ee 
Num- ne 
State | ber of M arch 1954 April 1953 
recip- in 
ients Total ee} Ce 
amount ige ks a 
NI ‘ y 
noe 1a : Amou 
er ee ee ee — 4 
Total] 2....| 100,297 $55.82 | +0.4 4 1. +92.8 ; 
St Bea * a z tice 4 
REESE 1,495 26. 31 2 2 7 —~8.] 4 
Alaska. ....- 52 62. 04 ) t 
Ariz. 718 62.56} +.7 ) 1.4 +48 C 
Se 1,904 37. 78 -.8 +.9 1.2 —5 ( 
Calif. ? 12,105 85. 29 +8 6 2] +9 4 J 
ae 337 67.42 —.3 1.3 4.0 wit I 
Owmt.. .<.. 403 99.24} —.3 3 +9 8 F 
Del 227 6). 38 +.4 1.7 3.0 +158 
D. ¢ 249 14,283 | 57.36 | +1.2 2.3 1.2 —2 0 ( 
Fla | 50 143,601 | 48.61 | —.4 1 —37 & 
Ga 3,197 135,405 | 42.35 2 . 1 
Hawaii 11 ). 373 | 48.41 1.8 ; 2.8 $10.7 I 
Idaho 196 11,738 189 l 2.3 4 6 I 
Ill 3, 688 225,765 | 61.22 —.3 3. 1 4.3 —1.7 n 
Ind_._. 1,702 91,734 3. 90) 7 ! +10 k 
Iowa 1,381 100, 928 73. O8 1-7 ) { +197 L 
Kans 615 42,990 | 69.90 5 l 3 aay N 
Ky > 663 98, 061 36, R2 +1.4 1.2 - 169 
La_.. 1.977 ¥).698 | 48.91 1 3 +3.9 \ 
Maine 48 27,820 | 50.77 2 2 -s 3 
N 
Md 469 23,676 | 50.48 1 ! ) 14 h 
Mass 1.744 156,476 | 89.72 3 + N 
Mich 1,761 107.197 | 60.87 3 4 3g 2 N 
Minn 1,205 90,396 | 75.02 ) 2 14 r hy 
Mis 3,214 110,137 | 34.27] +.9 1.2 8.4 9.2 N 
Mo. ? 3,772 207,460 | 55.00 + 5 +18 N 
Mont 459 29,415 4.08 | —1.5 | R 9 ~g s 
Nebr. 4. 720 41.078 | 57.05 7 ) ) 10 
Nev x0 5,827 | 72.84 N 
N.H 285 17,839 | 62. 59 1.4 { N 
N 
NJ 843 57,123 | 67.76 2 7 N 
N. Mex...... $40 19,913 | 45.26 ! { +f N 
ie Maas 4,342 367,310 | 84. 59 +3 +] +92 +87 0 
_ aaa 4,685 3 40.00 | +.5 +51 +3.4 +59 0 
N. Dak.... 112 6,644 | 59.32 +.9 +9.3 +} O 
Ohio___.. 3. 620 203,680 | 56.27 = oe | 3 { +55 P 
Okla 2,132 142,253 | 66.72 1.3 6 20.4 , 
Oreg 346 26,156 | 75 6 reo +2. 1 2 r.4 
Pa. *__. _.| 16,009 5 793,967 (549.60 4 g 116 t 
PR 1,321 10,105 | 7.65 | +1.5 +1.6 |+20.2 + 22.6 mn 
m™ 
R.I 191 13,514 | 70.75 | —1.5 -.5 | +2.7 +3 T 
s.c 1,685 65.463 | 38.85 | +.3 2 3.9 9.7 I 
S. Dak = 207 8,872 2. 86 + 5 4 2 () +929 U 
Tenn.__- 3.141 130,187 | 41.45 | +.5 +.6 | +5.9 +5.2 Vv 
Tex 6,135 268,316 | 43.74 | +.1 +.3| +1.8 +32 V 
Utah 212 13,837 | 65.27 0 +.6 ) +13 V 
Sar 14 7,973 | 48.62 1.8 1.8 11 +3. \ 
V.1.¢ , 38 512 3) : 
.. ee 1,338 46,742 | 34.93 | +.8 5] +.1 +2.9 W 
Wash. 2 784 62,444 | 79.65 3 Lg 2.4 4.2 W 
W 
| aS Pe J 1,158 42.087 | 36.34 i 2s L ¢ ) 7.6 
. | aes 1,194 79,744 | 66.79 +.7 1.9 1.9 -1.f sa 
Wyo ASN 69 4,575 | 66.30 ) ia 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p \J] data sub a 
de 


ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal | 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (449 
$40,185 in payments), in Washington (4 recipients, $240 in payme 
Missouri (813 recipients, $44,750 in payments), and in Pennsy! 
recipients, $347,470 in payments) 





’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 5 ents; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the blind fund ipplemeatal 
payments of $5,902 from general assistance funds were made to recipients [or 


medical care. 
5 Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
* Represents data for March 1954. 
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Table 12. 


State 


\labama. -. 
ES 
Is cnineeith de conin 


Arkansas 
California _. 
Colorado. - 


Connecticut.......- 
Delaware_.......... 
District of Columbia 
Florida_. 


0 See 
H MWUll. 

Idaho 

Illinois a ieeiieanal 
Indiana _ 

Iowa ion 

Kansas ‘ ; 
Kentucky -.- pais 
Louisiana 
Maine...... 


Maryland... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan __. ” 
Minnesota iat 
Mississippi- 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico.. 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylva 
Puerto Rico_. 





Island____. 
Carolina. 


Rhode 


South 


South Dakota_..- 
Tennessee........ 
cw 
ae 
Vermont.-....... 
Virgin Islands *_ 
We diciencncmae 


Washington. .....- 


West Virginia 
W isconsin. 
Wyoming 


'‘ For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision 





nts] 








Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1954 ' 











Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such paym« 
| 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
ee ee ee dninstenniitiaiaoaticoitiiragpianh 
Number Average per- March 1954 ir April 1953 in 
| 
f ilies . ‘ Total 
Potal * Childre imount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
75, 535 2,053,777 1,547,852 $48,868, 007 $84. 91 $23. 79 +1.1 +1.0 +0.4 +1.1 
16,450 62,162 47, 660 696,073 42.31 11.20 +.8 1.1 10.1 —4.0 
1,049 3,507 2,559 &7, B56 R3. 75 25.05 a + 3.2 + 20.0 +91.9 
4,214 16,242 12,209 381,369 90. 50 23.48 +2. ( 2.9 + 13.2 +14.9 
8. 204 31,672 24,390 438,474 52. 87 13. 84 2.5 2.8 —35. 0 —38. 1 
53,303 174,343 132,778 6, 562,965 23.13 37. 64 T.é +.9 +2.3 +5.3 
694 21,092 16, 064 594, 830 104. 47 28. 20 ri.?@ +.3 +9.2 +9.1 
4,164 13.697 10, 146 551,714 132. 50 40. 28 +1.7 T.3 +1.4 +3.4 
813 3,261 2,531 71,283 87. 68 21. 86 +4.2 +3.5 +11.7 + 10.0 
2,227 9, 167 7,137 236, 330 106. 12 25. 78 T.3 ++ 4.3 712.4 t10.1 
19,295 67,033 50,810 1,037,610 53. 78 15. 48 +.0 red +T4.0 +5.7 
760 49, 256 37.736 1,022, 362 74. 30 20. 76 +1.3 +-1.4 +4.9 +7.5 
3, 032 11,494 9,083 278, 137 91.73 24. 20 +3. 0 +2.9 —4.9 —7.9 
1,907 6,741 4.940 235, 168 123. 32 34.89 8) 7 +T.9 T2.7 
19,958 75,915 47,311 2,515, 300 126. 03 33. 13 +1.1 rss —11.0 —6.9 
7,689 2th, 992 20,115 671,930 87. 39 24.89 ri.l 1.7 —.7 +4.1 
6, 305 22, 564 16, 805 768, 630 121.91 34. 06 ie 28 +8.7 T1l.2 
4,193 15,088 11,548 463, 868 110. 63 30. 74 +.8 rl.7 +5.3 | + 10.2 
18.169 62, 906 46, 529 1,112,637 61. 24 17. 69 +1.0 +1.4 —10.0 —14.2 
17.712 66, 669 50, 322 1,124,015 63. 46 16. 86 —| —1.7 —14.5 —14.6 
4,234 14,788 10,693 350, 288 82. 73 23. 69 | 2 —.2 —1.4 —.8 
829 23,118 17,994 553, 884 95. 02 3 +.6 +6.2 +8.9 
12,406 41,058 30,349 1, 536, 967 123. 89 +. 6 oe —1.0 +.1 
18, 388 61,989 45,017 1,940, 709 105. 54 +1.3 + 2.0 —16.5 —12.4 
304 24,920 19,154 846,078 115. 84 r1.3 t.d 4 76.2 
4.451 4.763 42,317 405,121 28. 03 T4.2 4.1 + 2Y.U +30. 7 
20, 591 71,544 53,015 1.372.460 66. 65 = 5 7.1 +10.5 
2,267 8,030 6,017 231, 8S2 102. 29 2.6 T1.2 4 —1.0 
2,471 8.835 6,605 229,417 92.88 4 l —.8 —4.0 
l 60 41 920 ) ) 
1,127 4,047 3,017 143,445 27.28 1.3 1.3 —15.1 —13.9 
197 13,314 34.19 ri +5.5 +3.7 +7.0 
6,390 17,848 20. 16 T1.9 Ti.9 + 20.6 t 23.9 
47.482 122, 8A2 6 36. 95 +.1 1.8 +.6 | +4.4 
18,675 53, 837 if 15. 90 +1.4 +1.7 +5.9 +11.3 
1,513 4,209 31.05 +1.1 8 —2.1 +.3 
3,219 37,779 s 24. 33 T1.9 2.3 +3. 1 +12.5 
5,346 38,748 ] 20. 90 “1.2 8 —12.8 —32.5 
3, 552 9,460 34. 75 ri.l T.4 + 10.2 + 13.4 
25,924 74,699 2 26.12 +1.1 2.3 —2.2 —3.1 
37, 582 93, 650 3. 03 +T1.2 +1.4 + 16.9 +15.2 
3,248 10, 980 7,997 358, 732 110. 45 32. 67 +.4 
7,520 29, 023 22,604 367, 335 48.85 12. 66 +20 
2,782 9,122 7,026 227.811 81.89 24. 97 +.6 
21,439 77,009 57, 601 1,452,432 67.75 18. 86 +1.5 
20,418 79,715 59, 563 1, 243, 28% 60. 89 15. 60 2.6 
3,126 10,874 8.048 352,575 112. 79 32. 42 Ti.2 
1,044 3,695 2, 804 80, 934 77. 52 21.90 +. 6 
14 532 449 3,381 20. 62 i } ee = 
8,27 31,931 24,605 555, 144 67. 12 17. 39 +-2.6 
8, 25 30,151 22, 026 934, 061 104. 29 30. 98 +.5 
17.730 66,291 51,613 1,409,610 79. 50 21. 26 +2.4 T 3.2 —2.2 —6.0 
8, 097 27,910 20, 664 1,073,611 132. 59 38. 47 +1.4 +2.9 —1.0 +1.4 
546 1,947 1, 464 59,017 108. 09 30. 31 +1.3 +2.2 +4.0 2.4 


? Includes as recipients the children and |! 

families in which the requirements of at least 1 such 

determining the amount of assistanc 
?Includes program administered without Federal participation 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 


Bulletin, July 1954 


in 


Nevada. 


parent or other adult relative in 
idult were considered in 


change, on less than 100 families 


3,210 families. 


* Increase of less then 0.05 percent 


5’ Average payment not computed on 


plemental payments of $120,937 from general 


base of less than 50 families; percentage 


6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 


assistance funds were made to 


’ Excludes vendor payments for medical care 
8 Represents data for March 1954 


31 





Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
April 1954 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payment 
Payments to 


recipient 


Percentage change from 


Num 
: ber of March 1954 April 1953 
State 
| recip 7 in in 
|} tents Total Aver-|__ os — 
j amount iptt | 
—_ Amount 7 Amount 
———_—|_———_ 2 ——— = : 

Total] 7___. 205,494 $11,013,340) $53. 59 +1.3 +1.5) +18.7 +-19.0 
Ala 8, 559 215,146, 25.14 7 +.4 3.7 13.0 
Ark . 2,801 88,822) 30.72) +45.1 +4.9'+384.3) +377.7 
Colo... ‘ 4,545 225.455 $V. 61 2.1 10.3 12.5 +.4 
Conn, *. 1,045 108,154) 103. 20 —5.2 + 14. 2). 

Del a 100 4.796) 47.96 (3) ) 20.0 9. 2 
D.C 1,780 106,857; 60.03) +4.0 +4.3 25.3 + 21.6 
Ga 7,061 291,134 41.23 +1.2 +1.6 +87.3 + 94.2 
Hawaii 1,192 64,911) 54.46) +1.5 +1.9) —2.9 2.6 
Idaho_. : 843 50,256| 59.62 +6 $1.0) +2.8 8.1 
aes ne 5, 590 413,211 3. 92 1.2 +.3 21.4 +- 30.6 
Kans 3,147 210,031) 66.74 f +2. 5 +4.1 1.7 
La . 12, 048 503, 797 41.82 9 9} —13.9 —13.0 
Md 4,075 212.043) 52.04, +2.4 2.1) +20.3 + 23.1 
Mass 9, 360 800,359; 95.12) +1.2 +3.6| +7 +9.7 
Mich . 1,900 130,408 HS. 64 +1.7 +1.6 +16.6 +) l 
Minn. . 212 10, 956 51.68 +49.% rT 49. 2). 

Mi . 2, 505 61,584) 24. 58 + 4.58 +4.8) +81.7 102. 5 

1o_. 14,44 751,517 51. 6 2 2; +14.1 + 14.3 
Mont 1,369 ‘ 62. 27 2.7 +2.9 9.7 +7.9 
N.H 166 12,060 72.6 6.4 4-6. ¢ ) 

N.J 2,515 193,578 77.09 T.3 3.8 23.6 t 29.3 
N. Mex 1,864 72,910' 39.11 —.1 ] 3.8 4.5 
N. ¥ 37,058 3,018,547) 81.45 +.8 +1.5 +15. 1 + 22.8 
N.C , 8, Se $21,793) 36.30 +2.2 +2.3 +27.9 + 31.0 
N. Dak 779 $,076 68.13 5 2.4 +4.4 

Ohio ¢ - 6,980 $47. SSU Wad 1.4 1.5 14.8 +15.1 
ORI 4. St 4 4 is. 1 Ll, +20 17.0 
Oreg s 104,569 7 4] 2.1 ) +20.7 2.0 
Pa 12,109 #,170 $49.23 2.3 3 + 19.8 20.7 
rm 14,097 126, 54 8.44 1.8 1.9 37.7 38.5 
RK. I 1,1 52,4 72. 74 5.4 Ss 120.0 t+ 120.6 
Ss. ¢ 6, Yor 224,454 $2.27 1.2 1.1) +18.7 22.2 
S. Dak 54s 24,8 4 $0 1.9 + 2.5 3. 1 o1.1 
lenn 1,028 40,63 39. 53 8.9 + 9.6 

Utah ltr 106,447 63.66 + 1.0 r.6 +9. 7 +9. 1 
Vt 20 15,878 48. 2 4. 1 1.6 +35.4 +48. 1 
VI 66 7, 14.1 

Va 4.426) 165,257) 37.34 1. 1.3 22.6 27.1 
Wash 5,719 402.44 70. 3S 6 +1.7 

W. Va 6, 609 233,619, 35.35 +6.7 + 7.9) +31.5 + 23.5 
Wis... 1,11 1, Ot 85. 57 +.1 2.0 + 4.1 + 22.4 
Wyo ¥ 13 25,693! 59.75 2.5 2.1 3.6 2.6 


1 For definition of terms see the Bullelin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision 

2Includes program administered without 
necticut 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 

4In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $41,126 from general assistance 
funds were made to 1,759 recipients 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 


7 Represents data for March 1954 


Federal 


participation in Con 


100 recipients 








Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1954 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases 5 ly sue 
payments] : 
Payments to case Percent 
Num- March 19 
tate ber of in- 
Cases Potal Aver-|__ ee 
smount we erie 
Num- | iy 4 
Total 2_____| 318,000) $16,604,000) $52.15 2.4 2.9 +24 
Ala__.. 123 3.076) 25.01 17 2.4 2 7 
Alaska 155 8.318) 53.66 8.3 } +3 
| res 2,244 84,976 37.87) +34 16.4 8.8 32 
- - aa 464 6,323; 13.63) +3.1 4.7 78.2 78.2 
Calif 37,398 1,816,393 48. 57 4.5 3 T ‘ 4 
Colo... 2,105 101,653} 48.29) —18.8 23. 8 d +38. 4 
CO 7? 43,107 4 172,833 55. 03 9.9 ] ; l 14 
Del 3 1,159 60, 038 51.80 1.4 +74.4 
D.C bad 651 39,602) 60.83 2.3 e ‘ — If 
Fla. 5 RES 5,400 S86, 200 
Ga : 2,160 13,742) 20 
Hawaii 1,054 43.476 41.2 s 
Idaho *...... 91 3, 50t 39. 52 ; 
1} , i 31,071 2,057,470, 66.22 r.2 +45, 2 
Ind 11,963 428, 035 35. 78 s i +55 
I i 4, 23 145,143 $4. 2t l é , 27 
Kans 2,047 07,160 | 2 
Ky 2.0) 86, 591 2%. 7$ s 
La 6,802 68,259) 39.44 
Maine 3, 8H 175, 363 45 l é 
M 2,2 122,772 4. 93 7.4 
M 12, 06s yy S4 ‘i. 2s 
Mich 18, 701 1,195.45 63. 93 7 
Minn 7 l if 195 $8 1 27 
M S41 11,207 13. 33 t 4 
Mo 5,242 189,814 6.2 
Mont 1,122 29 S38 ” } 6.4 
Nebr 1,633 71,47 13.7 
Nev 345 11,341 42 ; 
‘ II 1.300 ( LD 
J. 8 qa SY, 74 76. f 1.5 4 
M 1 4,278 25.78 { 
Y 0) 2.3 y24 $84 s i 
\. f 2,014 1.7 21.42 s 
N. Dak 4 24, 202 tS. 42 y. 
Ohio ON SY 1.482.834 51. 32 t 
Ok! 4,200 65.604 28 
O 6,01 38 64. If 1.9 2 
Pa 18, 593 1,138,951) 61.24 2 27 
P.R 1,432 1,004 6.77 1s $ 
RI 4,( 62.312) 65.1 7 T 6.8 
S.C 2, 32 32,831; 22 ) 3 
Dak S73 27, Ht $1 s t.] 2 Ly 
! 2.750 $6, 302 13. 23 4.4 
lex ® ¥) 202, 000) 
Utal 1, Sur 115,947, 62.14 t 14.4 +4 
Ve. 3 1,350 60. 00) 
V.1.™ 114 1,52 13. 39]... 
V PaaS 2,573 672 37. 57 2 =) 48 
Wash a 11,120 651.788!) 58.61 i8 14 
| See 2,792 80,120 8s. 70 1.9 : é $2 
W 8,878 638, 373 71.91 1.3 4 44 
Wy - 319 15,835 19.64 4.4 2 7 
For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953 All dat 


ect to revision 





Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State f bec i 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made ind an 
tion Dur 





number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitaliza 
State program only; excludes program administered by 

* About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

’ Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash paym 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

Percentage change not computed on t t 


receiving assistance 1 only and 


= 


ase of Jess than 1 
* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical ca pitalizati 
ind burial only, and total payments for these service 
* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 


10 Includes 7,130 cases and payments of $238,880 repres¢ ipplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs 

1! Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,434 re aided 
by county commissioners and 3,140 cases under program ad tered Dy 


Oklahoma Em« rgency Relief Board 
48 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jut 
4 Represents data for March 1954 
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. . o os 
“a Social Security Operat 
OC1la CCUr 1 CY ALONS 
nly such 
INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 
ee MILLIONS MILLIONS 
; — are snes Ae Retell 7 - 
f | 
1953 
A n I 
sel 5 _JL. OLO-AGE AND q 5 
— SURVIVORS 
9 INSURANCE 
Tas (AGED ONLY) Y/ 
+34 
132. | | 
38, Ps | 
ey 4r — + -4 - = — 4 
4.9 | 
74.4 1 
Binns | | 
+ 11.3 | 
—57 | 
~33 I | 
21 | {| 
} [? > cue Gump Guu Guus qua eum © | i] 
OLO-AGE \> | 
+23 ASSISTANCE | 
67 L a 5 - +2 
7 ii | 
~9 | | 
| | 
. | 
: UNEMPLOYMENT 
. | INSURANCE 
T 4 } be 4 — 1 
73 } 
16 
60 / GENERAL 
z | al 
27 ; . 
-46.6 | Lili titi tt ty FRPeueea nea awaeeaeea » 
16.8 THOUSANDS 
me — | _ ~ 300 
7 
fas | ] 
Sa 5e i] 
nas } AiD TO AiD TO THE 
re iN oe PERMANENTLY AND 
~32 ‘ CHILDREN & o | TOTALLY DISABLED 
94. / | rr ee ae _ - 4 =~ 200 
/ | 
L 1 1] 
e total / —_— un ee 
imatec | 
ly. oN \OLo-ace ANo | 
ils. i-_ \/ —{-- SURVIVORS INSURANCE — Se ee ee ee ee ~ 100 
(MOTHERS AND CHILDREN, | , Aid TO 
ly and oa” THE BLIND 
unt | 
ition, 
| | bp Ritertectes le he ste! 
‘ phir ttt} tt tt 6 
menta- | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC | | MAR. JUNE SEPT, CEC. MAR, JUNE. SEPT. O€C. 
1940 1945 1950 1953 1954 1940 1945 1950 1953 1954 
» aided 
ed by 
’ *Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 


monthly benefits (current-payment status), estimated for August or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
1952; annual data represent average monthly number. Public proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 


assistance: monthly number of recipients under all State pro- ficiaries in their care. 

grams (including, beginning October 1950, cases receiving only 2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
vendor payments for medical care, except in general assistance) ; assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

annual data, average monthly number. Unemployment insur- 3 Program initiated October 1950. 


ance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month 
under all State laws; annual data, average weekly number for 
the year. 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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